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The Metropolitan Drainage: South of the 
Thames. 


He QUTH of the river Thames 
Zi the natural features of the 
= districts differ from those we 
‘© described in our account of 
E the main drainage of the 
E metropolis north of the river, 
as existing on the opposite 
% side. In old times the lands 
* along the marginof the water 
= were a series of marshes. 
They have, however, been 
reclaimed ; and, time by time, 
churches, houses, manufac- 
tories, and other buildings, 
having been erected upon 
them, they are now densely 
populated. The tracts bor- 
dering the river are, in some 
places, six feet below high- 
water-mark: in those more 
removed from it the ground 
rises, and reaches, in points, the com- 
é paratively great elevation of 350 

feet. This difference of levels mate- 
rially increases the difficulties of drainage. 
Sudden storms cause torrents of rain- 
water to flow down from the high grounds 
to the low-lying lands ; and, as the existing sewers 
have not the capacity to meet this contingency, 
the thus diluted sewage floods or overflows into 
cellars and basements of houses. It is, too, in the 
low-lying points that the area is most densely 
populated,—houses being, as-yet, but sparingly 
dotted over the Surrey hills. Thestorm-waters of 
these high lands found natural channels down to 
the river. Some of these we may see on the old 
maps of Tudor London shown as dyke-like cut- 
tings: the largest skirted Lambeth Palace ; two 
smaller courses, after running through Puris- 
garden, glided into the Thames opposite the 
Temple; further eastwards, where Queen Eliza- 
beth’s lieges flocked to see the ball-baiting and 
the bear-baiting, another stream found the same 
outlet; Battle-bridge strided a rivulet of this kind ; 
aud opposite the Tower, through Potter’s-fields, a 
sixth tributary, bordered by rows of trees, mingled 
its waters with theriver, As the ground was built 
upon, these channels were converted into open 
sewers; and, although some of them have been 
covered in, there are portions which at the present 
day retain their primitive form, notwithstanding the 
disgusting difference in their contents. The Effra 
Sewer in the South Lambeth road is a case in 
point. This has now assumed almost canal-pro- 
portions: it runs on one side of the road, from 
which it is divided by a rude railing, immediately 
before the houses in Vauxhall-place. Trees are 
planted at the edge of it, and bridges are thrown 
across it, by which to gain access to the houses, 
as when—in the days of Ranelagh, perhaps—it 
was a tolerably pure stream. But glance into it, 
and you will see the drains from the houses dri- 
velling into it—some of them being the old wooden 
drains now out of date; others being pipes with 
flaps to keep the high-water contents of the sewer 
out of them, which flaps are here and there torn 
away, leaving only the hinges hanging; and you 
will see the sides of it here and there propped 
with rotten planks. Its heavy tide bears slime 
and shavings on its breast; and bits of sacking, 
broken crockery, night soil, and scullery scum, are 
strewn on its bed. Where it is crossed by a 
thoroughfare, this unwholesome object is bridged 
over; but on the other side of the roadway it 
assumes the same form again. At the junction of 


New Bridge-street, High-street, Bond-street, and 
Belmont-place, at the foot of Vauxhall Bridge, it 
passes under the roadway in this manner, and 
from the parapet its course may be observed, as, 
much widened, it sweeps into the Thames, The ex- 
isting closed sewers possess the same disadvantage 
as those on the opposite side of the river. They 
are tide-locked for sixteen hours a day, leaving 
but four hours each tide for them to void their 
terrible contents. 

There were two objects to be obtained in the 
new scheme: the purification of the Thames, and 
the exemption of the low-lying districts from the 
liability of being flooded by the storm-waters of 
the higher grounds. To effect both of these it 
was determined that the vast area—comprising 
42 square miles—should be divided into two 
levels. The upper level sewer was proposed to act 
as a catch-water, as well as to intercept.the sewage 
of the suburban elevations and to carry both rain 
and sewage, by gravitation, to Deptford. This 
arrangement promised to simplify the complica- 
tions very materially. There only remained the 
difficulty found on the extreme low level of the 
districts bordering the river—many, probably most, 
of the houses having cellars, which necessitate a 
still lower level for the sewers : this it was resolved 
to combat by pumping. Both levels were plotted 
out to meet at Deptford ; and the contents of the 
lower one having been pumped up to the level of 
the upper one, they were to be conveyed by one 
sewer to Erith Reach, there to be discharged into 
the river at stated times. Experiments made by 
the late Mr. Forster showed that, although an ob- 
ject thrown into the river two hours after high 
tide was carried eleven miles and three quarters 
down the stream by the receding waters, the next 
flood brought it back past the spot at which it was 
launched, and floated it a mile higher up. So it 
was recognized as a very important matter to see 
that the sewage was not, in the new scheme, kept 
in suspension near enough to London to find its 
way back to the bridges. Erith Reach was 
ultimately determined upon as the best outlet. In 
the main, therefore, the schemes on both sides of 
the river resemble each other—on both sides the 
different levels are to meet at a given point, and 
thence take the same line—but in the details they 
differ considerably, as will be apparent when the 
nature of the works now in operation is entered 
into. We gave full particulars when the works 
were determined on; but, now they are partly 
completed, think it desirable to return to them. 

The Main High Level Sewer, with an extensive 
branch running from the south, called the Effra 
Branch, is intended to be both a drain and an in- 
tercepting sewer. At present it is to divert the 
sewage, and a portion of the rainfall of 19} square 
miles, including the substantial Brixton district, 
so well covered‘with merchants’ private residences ; 
pleasant Streatham, for ever associated with the 
memory of Dr. Johnson and the Thrales; leafy 
Norwood, palatial Sydenham, funereal Nuvhead, 
quaint Dulwich, prim Peckham, Peckham Rye, 
Lewisham, Denmark-hill, Lee, Kidbrook, Charl- 
ton, shrimp-eating and pensioner-haunted Green- 
wich, fortune-telling Blackheath, engineering 
Woolwich, and Plumstead; and it is arranged 
with a capacity that will enable it to extend to 
Tooting and Battersea Rise at any future time. 

The sewer commences, egg-shaped,—within the 
postal radius of four miles from Charing-cross,— 
at the Plough, on Clapham Common, and leaving 
Lavender-hill and Nightingale-lane behind,—en- 
deavouring, perhaps, to solace, perhaps to sweeten 
and enliven, their ill-named neighbour, Dragmire- 
lane,—it follows the line of High-street, till it 
crosses the junction of Bedford-road and Clapham- 
rise, when it continues its subterreanean route- 
through a district scarcely yet built upon, called 
suecessively the New Road and Stockwell Private 
Road, aear the London Alms-houses and the City 
of London Asylum. Burrowing across Stock well- 
green, it next creeps beneath Love-lane, along 
| Park-street and Robert-street, till it arrives in 














the mansion-dotted region of Brixton. After 
this it makes its way beneath the Loughborough- 
road to another district of market-gardens, bor- 
dered by rows of houses in Holland-road, Vassall- 
terrace, Lilford-road, Denmark-street, and Den- 
mark-road, and then crosses Cold Harbour-lane, 
to make its way beneath a second High-street— 
this time on Denmark-hill. It will then convey 
its burthen beneath Love-lane, and below Love- 
fields, Grove-lane, and Camberwell-grove, till, 
passing Lyndhurst-road and Victoria-road, Peck- 
ham, it runs along Hanover-street, as far as Rye- 
lane. Then, crossing fields intersected by Cow- 
lane and Slough-lane, St. Mary’s-road and the 
Cemetery-road, it enters the parish of St. Giles, 
Camberwell, where it comes up with the Effra 
Branch, which has been burrowing to meet it 
from Dulwich. The names of the lanes, fields, 
and hills in the district traversed by this branch 
are very curious: there are Red-post-hill, Half- 
moon-lane, Dog-kennel-lane, Goose-green, and 
Cut-throat-lane, one after another upon the route. 
Running side by side the main sewer and the 
Effra Brauch pass beneath the Brighton Railway 
at New Cross, and leave the county of Surrey 
to enter that of Kent. Still in company they 
pass beneath the North Kent line of the South- 
Eastern Railway, and, curving into the Broad- 
way, Deptford, arrive, through Church-street, at 
the pumping-station. Here the storm-waters 
will be provided with an overflow in Deptford 
Creek ; and the sewage brought to the same spot 
by the low-level sewer will be pumped up. The 
two levels will then be abandoned, and, starting 
afresh from the pumping-station, one sewer will 
convey the sewage through Greenwich, Wool- 
wich, and the Plumstead marshes, to Crossness, 
in the parish of Erith. 

The Low-level Sewer is not yet commenced, but 
the scheme is elaborated, and the contracts are 
being entered into. It is, prospectively, to inter- 
cept the sewage of an area of twenty-two square 
miles, extending from regal Richmond and Kew, 
on the west, to seafaring Bermondsey and Rother- 
hithe, on the east, and embracing within those 
limits Mortlake, East Sheen, Barnes, Roehampton, 
Putney, Wandsworth, Battersea, Vauxhall, Ken- 
nington, Camberwell, part of Clapham, besides 
the densely-streeted regions shadowing the river 
between the bridges. The route chosen for this 
sewer does not pierce this latter district: on the 
contrary, it isolates it; and, taking an irregular 
but still directs road eastwards, it will intercept 
all the main sewers that now discharge themselves 
into the Thames. Like the high level, it will 
have a branch; this will be called the North or 
Bermondsey Branch. 

Commencing in the High-street, Putney, the 
sewer takes the direction of Wandsworth, down 
Wandsworth-lane, past Point-pleasant. The river 
Wandle has to be dived under, and Bridge-place 
and Walpole-way to be passed, before the sewer 
enters upon a long run on the York-road, through a 
neighbourhood of distilleries, starch factories and 
silk factories, varied by the Wandsworth Work- 
house, the Fishmongers’ Almshouses, and the 
Masonic Girls’ Asylum. After crossing Lavender- 
road and Battersea-creek, it wanders through 
Battersea-fields, where there are more Love- 
lanes and more curious names to lanes that are 
not Love-lanes, and to houses, too,—Sheepgut- 
lane, Matrimony-place, Lavender-sweep, Pig-hill 
Path, &c. Keeping Battersea-park between it 
and the river, the sewer leaves the fields. just as 
they begin to get discoloured with breweries, 
vitriol factories, and coke works, and enters 
Priory-road, to ran from one end to the other of 
Lansdowne-road, Thence it winds into Clapham- 
road, and passing Portland-place, Portland- 
terrace, Albert-square, and Percy-place, to the 
north, and Park-road and The Grove to the south, 
turns into Holland-road. Crossing the Brixton- 
road, it runs along the length of the Vassall-roac, 
and, keeping Kennington-park (late Kennington- 
common) and the Surrey Z ological Gardens to the 
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north, it crosses Camberwell New-road, James- 
street, Windmill-lane, and Camberwell-road, and 
takes another long run in the Albany-road. Thence 
it is turned down St. George’s-street, which 
brings it close upon the Grand Surrey Canal, 
along the north bank of which it runs as far as 
the Old Kent-road. It passes under the canal 
and under two railways—the Brighton and North 
Kent—before it leaves fields and market-gardens 
behind to enter Deptford. At the junction of 
High-street and Giffin-street, Deptford, it receives 
the Bermondsey branch ; and, choosing the route 
between the gas and vitriol works, near the 
Greenwich Railway, darts under Deptford Creek, 
and terminates its length at the pumping-station, 
on the eastern bank, 

The impediments to structural operations found 
in the nature of the district traversed have been 
of a very unusual character. In some places the 
sewer had to be laid down upon a bed of running 
sand freely agitated by water. In others, volumes 
of water which appeared to be governed by tidal 
laws flowed in and out of the works. Heavy rains 
and floods left the low-lying marshes of little more 
consistency than lakes—trenches filling with water 
and banks falling in. The sewer, in one place, 
fills the whole width of the narrow main street in 
which it is laid, rendering it necessary to underpin 
and deepen the foundations of the houses from one 
end to the other of it. Various contingencies, 
too, arose, or were found likely to arise, and had 
to be guarded against. The recent curious and 
fearful accident on the course of the Middle 
Level Sewer on the north side of the river, 
where the damage to the main gas-pipe caused so 
much disaster, may be referred to as an example 
of the varied considerations the conduct of the 
work required. Constant care of property in- 
volved further complicities; as claim after claim 
for compensation for property bought, lands used, 
accidents to houses, or to life or limb, involved a 
serious expense. 

The works undertaken or completed are five 
separate contracts: the Southern High Level and 
south branch of the High Level, or Effra Diversion, 
by Messrs. Lee & Bowles ; the South High Level 
Extension, by Mr. Pearson ; a short section of the 
Southern Low Level, under the Surrey Consumers’ 
Gas Works; the Deptford Pumping-station, by 
Messrs. Aird & Son; and the Southern Outfall, by 
Mr. Webster. The next contract will comprise, as 
advertised in our columns, the construction of 
engine-houses, a boiler, chimney, filth-hoists, coal- 
sheds, dwelling-houses, wharf-walls, sewers, and 
other similar works, at the final pumping-station 
at Crossness, in the parish of Erith, in Kent. The 
Main Low Level will shortly form the subject for 
a further contract. 

We will now trace our way from the proposed 
station at Crossness, along the line of the Southern 
Outfall—just completed by Mr. Webster—com- 
prising a total length of 39,200 feet, or nearly 
seven miles and a half of 11 feet 6 inches 
barrel, with a fall of 2 feet ina mile. The route 
lies for the first two miles and a half through the 
Ordnance-ground, in the Erith and Plumstead 
Marshes, opposite those bends of the river called 
Gallion’s Reach, and Tripcock or Barking Reach, 
where the surface dips here and there 15 feet 
below high-water mark, and, but for artificial 
means, would be one wide sheet of water. Here, 
as the tides rose, the works were swamped. It re- 
quired constant pumping by four 20-horse steam- 
engines, to enable twelve or fifteen bricklayers 
to prosecute their task—as much as from ten to 
twelve thousand gallons of water being raised per 
minute from the cutting. But the difficulty was 
overcome, and the work was successfully accom- 
plished. Coming up with, but not crossing, the 
North Kent Railway, the continuation of the 
sewer is buried in the Plumstead road, till, at the 
point where it is crossed by the Burbage road, op- 
posite the Royal Arsenal, it begins to tunnel, 
through chalk, beneath Woolwich. Woolwich 
stands so much higher than the marshes around, 


that the invert of the sewer lies 80 feet below 
the surface of the town. After a run of 5,000 
feet of tunnelling, the sewer emerges again into 
a cutting at the junction of Albion-street and 
George-street. The depth of the tunnel has kept 
all traces of the work out of Woolwich—except 
those made in the formation of the six shafts with 
which it is perforated ; but in the neighbourhood 
just mentioned there are many evidences of the 
carrying on of a large work. Several acres of 
land close by, forming a contractor’s depdt, are 
covered with plant—steam cranes, railway wag- 
gons, buckets, and barrows. In the Albion-road, 
too—which has shops on one side and the wall of 
the Dockyardon the other—the pavementand curbs 
show signs of settlement of earth beneath, and have 
slipped. All the streets and lanes are dirty; and 
in Martyr’s-passage, particularly, the conviction 
was pressed upon us that sewerage was not laid 
down in Woolwich before it was much wanted. 
The sewer then follows the direction of the 
Greenwich and Woolwich Lower-road, through 
the chalky district of Charlton, In this neigh- 
bourhood we noted several rows of houses sloping 
downwards from Paradise-row, below the level of 
this sewer and of the river, and beyond all hope 
of drainage: these, for the prevention of fever 
and ague, should be razed to the ground. So 
low-lying is this Lower-road that the crown of 
the sewer is here only spade deep beneath the 


WALK AND TALK IN ROME.* 


GREAT and various as are the historic dramas that 
have passed over the Forum, none can be deemed 
more momentous to the civilized world than that 
of which the principal action may be considered 
here, symbolically centered at least, and repre. 
sented by the repeated ejection of the altar and 
statue of Victory from that magnificent Curia 
Julia, now existing but in three Corinthian 
columns and their broken architraves, near the 
north-eastern angle of the Palatine. Baronius 
(anno 356) ascribes that first step, signa] for 
the final overthrow of Pagan worship, not to Con- 
stantine, but to his son Constantius; and the 
second to the same emperor, after a brief resto. 
ration of the statue and its honours by the 
usurper Magnentius. Though St. Augustine, 
writing A.D. 405, rejoices in the total overthrow 
of idols at Rome, we must understand this rather 
as the abolition of a religious system than the 
removal of all effigies and symbols connected 
with it. Honorius deprived the temples of all 
revenues to support their priesthood and rites; 
at the same time (A.D. 408) decreeing the destruc- 
tion of their images and altars; but only a year 
afterwards, the ransom exacted by Alaric, price of 
the city’s preservation, in 5,000 lb. of gold and 
30,000 lb. of silver, and could mainly be supplied, as 





| 


Baronius describes, “ by despoiling the images of 
the gods of the gold and gems with which they 
had /ately been adorned, and melting down cer- 
tain idols in gold and silver.” In 438, Theodo- 
sius II, decreed that those heathen temples, yet 


| standing, should be levelled with the ground; but 
ji .- | how far from being efficiently enforced was that 
surface: nevertheless traffic was diverted while | law appears from the reported condition of the 


the works closed the way. As ditches and other Forum, as of Roman monuments generally, at a 


water-courses are intersected, expedients had to 


be invented to prevent water from filling the 


distance of centuries from its date. Cassiodorus 
and Procopius mention the multitude of statues 
(mostly, no doubt, deities) they had seen still 


cutting. Wooden troughs were frequently used | erect ; also the celebrated ‘Temple of Janus, still 


for this purpose: they conducted the waters 
across the crown of the barrel to the continuation 
of their original route on the other side of it. 
When our notes were taken the finishing-strokes 
to this length were being made. A railway was 
laid along one edge of the cutting, the waggons 
on which carried, by sidings, the gravel to a spot 
purchased, or borrowed, for its reception, as 
fast as the navigators upturned it. It was 
raised from the varied depths of the great exca- 
vated cutting to the level of the tops of the 
waggons by sets of steam barrow-hoists, attached 
to wire-ropes and pulleys, striding across the 
cutting. The clockwork-like arrangement in- 
duced by the regularity of the movements of the 
steam-engine, with the placing of the men in 
tiers—those below shovelling, those on the top 
stage waiting to receive the hoists and tip the 
barrows—produced avery novel and pleasing aspect 
of labour. As the required depth and width were 
gained, the invert of the 11 feet 6 inches barrel 
was laid down. This was not built in all cases in 
rims, but was formed of blocks of brickwork and 
cement cast in moulds, which, when lowered, were 
easily placed: centres were then thrown over the 
invert, and the top of the barrel was built in rims 
four deep. This process was in operation at the 
different places left between long lengths of barrel 
that were completed. At these open ends there 
were steam pumping-engines constantly at work— 
week-days and Sundays—pumping out the waters 
which found their way into the finished lengths 
of barrel. But when these were concluded, there 
would be no further occasion for thislabour. We 
only mention it to enable the reader to realize the 
difficulties of the work. 

When the sewer arrived at the point where 
its course lay beneath Angerstein’s Wharf rail- 
way-bridge, the precautions to ensure the 
stability of this fabric took the form of an 
immense invert to the arch of the bridge: 
within this invert the sewer was laid down. As 
the road nears Greenwich, perhaps out of compli- 
ment to its veteran hospitallers, it assumes the 
name of Trafalgar-road. Winding through Lon- 
don-street, and past North Pole-lane, the sewer is 
traced to the gigantic pumping-station on the 
east bank of Deptford Creek. 

These important works, however, we will 





describe hereafter. 


| containing its bronze two-headed statue in their 


time; merely, in fact, a quadrate edicula, alike 
of bronze, just large enough for its image, which 
Canina places near the Arch of Septimius Severus, 
under the Capitol’s south-eastern slope, where it 
stood, in part at least, if not entire, till the middle 
\of the twelfth century, then called Templum 
| Fatale, and mentioned as such in a pontific Ordo 
| Romanus, under date 1143. 

This reminds us of the mysterious name given, 
through Medieval periods, to the whole eastern 
section of the Forum—TZvria Fata—first reported 
. by Procopius, in his “Gothic War” (1.1, c. 25), 
about the year 537; and to be accounted for only 
, on the supposition that the statues of three sibyls, 
upon columns behind the Rostra Veteris (for which 
see Pliny), had become popularly regarded as Fates, 
and perhaps were removed from their original place 
tosome other spot. Thus does Anastasius style the 
church of S. Adriano (near the Septimian Arch), 
“in tribus Fatis.” Atter the twofold sacking by 
Alaric and Genseric (410, 546), the Forum’s prin- 
cipal edifices, however despoiled, still remained 
erect; and on the arrival of Theodoric, A.D. 500, 
that king repaired to the Curia (then called 
Senatus), to make an address to the people, pro- 
mising to maintain for their interests all the ordi- 
nances of past emperors;—a pledge afterwards 
engraved in bronze for exposure near this edifice, 
probably beside the senatorial Rostra. Before 
526, when Pope Felix built SS. Cosmo ¢ 
Damiano, near the temple now ascribed to the 
Penates (instead of to Romulus or Remus), no 
church had yet been erected within this region. 
S. Adriano, built by Honorius I. about 630, was 
the next, long to be mistaken for a classic an- 
tique, either the ‘ Secretariam” of the Senate, 
the Temple of Saturn, or that of Hadrian (see 
the ideas of past centuries, in Montfaucon, 
«Diarium Italicum”), but now shown to be, in its 
brick masonry, inferior even to the worst style of 
the lowest epoch of the Empire. Through force 
of tradition and association the Forum continued, 
under Christian pontiffs, the place of assemblage 
for public affairs, as under consuls and emperors. 
In 768, after the death of Pope Paul I., rol 
tasius tells us that the primicerius Christopher 
convoked the primates of the clergy, the _— 
of the army, and the whole body of priests, sol- 
diers, citizens, “in tribus Fatis,”, for the cp 
of a legitimate successor, the oe: age’ 4 - 
anti-pope having been first put down; and the 
and then was raised to the chair of St. og - 
ecclesiastic known among popes as = se sarge i. 
The conflagration by the troops of Robert tas 
card, 1084, swept over the entire region, from 
Capitol to the Lateran Basilica (some writers say, 
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* See page 289, ante. 
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over a much wider surface); and the present 
ruinous state of the Forum must be mainly due 
to that disastrous catastrophe, which, Nibby 
concludes, caused the Roma Antiqua, generally 
considered, to disappear; giving place to other 
aspects and gloomier realities, and initiating 
the epoch to be called, though not in modern 
sense, that of Roma Moderna. Clearly de- 
scribed is one consequence, in the impassable 
state, at least for cavalcades and processions, 
to which the Forum was now reduced; for we 
find, from the same Ordo Romanus, that the 
Papal cortége, on solemn progresses, between the 
Lateran and the Vatican, used to deviate from 
the right line, between the two arches and along 
the Via Sacra; strike off from the Colosseum 
towards the east (direction of a modern post road), 
assing through the Forum of Nerva; avoiding that 
of Trajan (probably on account of like encum- 
brances among its rtins); and ascend the lower 
declivity of the Quirinal, near the Torre delle 
Milizie ; thence to descend and enter the line of 
streets now represented by the Corso. 

At later Mediwval periods we must picture to 
ourselves almost all the classic ruins occupied,— 
more or less built over, indeed,—by those baronial 
owners who long divided the city among them- 
selves; “their miserable game of puny war to 
wage ;” and scarce left one remnant of antiquity 
unscathed. From the Arch of Titus a weight of 
superincumbent bulwarks, the Castle of the Fran- 
gipani, now overlooked the Forum; and that 
differently-formed arch, dedicated to Janus, at a 
few minutes’ walk hence, was aksorbed in another 
fortress of the same turbulent family : that of 
Severus had the towers of a building called “De 
Bratis” (the Latinized name of some other 
baronial race), besides meaner houses, and (it 
seems) a church propped up against its sculptured 
surfaces ; and about this time was made that road 
whose pavement, in large polygonal lava-stones, 
passing under it, was uncovered by the recent 
excavations around this arch,—not certainly a con- 
struction of antiquity. The column of Phocas was 
surrounded, perhaps concealed, by other castellated 
piles: paltry dwellings divided the cella and 
zerarium of the Temple of Saturn ; and on the site 
of that of Concord.rose a parish church, SS. Sergio 
e Bacco, and to whose clergy Innocent III. granted 
one-half the Arch of Severus, with its contiguous 
buildings. As to that Temple of Concord, it is 
probable much of its ruins existed ; its name being 
found in the pontific Ordo till 1143; and Nibby 
supposes it may have been finally destroyed 
with some baronial castle towering above, among 
the many fortresses cast down by the senator 
Brancaleone, in 1257, in order to check the 
tyraunic discords of those potent families. The 
Julian Basilica, ere yet buried under ground, is 
believed to have served as the common quarry for 
their castellated buildings. The Temple of Saturn, 
to this day the best preserved, with a portico of 
eight Ionic columns, of different granites, but 
a restoration, inferior in style, after a fire, 
probably in the fourth century,* seems to 
have been till the fifteenth century in a state 
far less ruinous than at present; for Poggio 
Brucciolini, then residing in Rome as secretary to 
Pope Martin V., tells us in his “De Varietate 
Fortune” (1. 1), that he had seen it, when 
he first arrived here, almost entire; but that 
the Romans had, since then, levelled to the 
earth the whole of its cella and a part of its 
portico—an account indeed somewhat exag- 
gerated, seeing what yet remains of this edifice. 
The most singular evidence to the strangely 
fantastic ideas and i i 

\ gnorance of Medizval Rome 
respecting her own classic antiquities is found in 
the “ Mirabilia Rome,” compiled as an intended 
vade-mecum to the tourists of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, by some foreign visitor, and actually pub- 
lished in this city, as deserving of credit, about 
the year 1471.+ Its imaginative author resusci- 
tates the ancient Capitol transformed into nothing 
less than an enchanted palace; its walls plated with 
glass and gold ; its arx surmounted by a palatial 
pile, mostly of gold studded with gems, and sus- 
taining on its pinnacles statues of all the provinces 
in the world, each with a bell hung to the neck ; 
and so contrived, by magic art, that, whenever any 
Province revolted, its corresponding statue turned 
towards it; and the bell rung to give mysterious 

* Nibby conjectures th i ilt i 
trove the materials saved roi so acne nd Snamae 

om other edifices. Senatus Populusque Romanus incendio 
guepiee un restituit, is still read on its architrave : its 
ho oneal: Da intercolumniations are of different 
without plinth . ps asements unequal,—some with, some 
staircase, ascending to’ this portico, hes. totally aie, 
*ppeared; and even in the present century “the Temple 


Fortune ” has been the name gi i 
given to these ruins. 
t Inserted entire by Montfaucon in the “ Diarium.”’ 











warning, that Rome Imperial might be both in- 
vulnerable and emniscient! Here stood, he tells 
us, the Zemplum Asyli, in which Julius Cesar was 
murdered by the senate ; and here was the cathedra 
of the pagan high priest; like a modified antici- 
pation, in idea, of the Catholic Pontificate! 
Scarce an edifice on the Forum is designated save 
by some fantastic title ; in several instances con- 
tradicted by epigraphs still plainly legible on 
architrave or attic. Thus the Arch of Severus 
becomes that of “ Julius Cesar and the Senate ;” 
the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, that of 
Minerva; and other temples are enumerated to 
Mars, Bacchus, Carmenta, Titus, in respect to 
which we cannot even divine the suggestion, from 
any extant reality, to the writer’s mind; but his 
patent mistakes regarding ruins, still recognisable 
by their original inscriptions in cubital letters, lead 
us to infer that at this period their fronts must 
have been totally concealed by Medieval deface- 
ments; leaving not even their highest sections 
visible. Another telling document enables us to 
picture the conditions of the Forum at a later 
age, when the epoch of history comparatively 
modern had succeeded to those considered Medi- 
zeval: the account by a contemporary, of the 
triumphal entrance of Charles V. in 1536,* 
preserved in the ‘‘ Possessi dei Sommi Pontifici” 
(“Story of the Installations of the Supreme Pon- 
tiffs at the Lateran”), by Cancellieri. On the 5th 
of April, after spending the night at the monas- 
tery of St. Paul’s, the emperor arrived with an 
escort of 3,500 infantry and 500 horse, sur- 
rounded as he rode along by cardinals, prelates, 
the Roman senate and nobles, Spanish grandees, 
&e. ; some hundreds of pages and squires following. 
The pope, Paul III., had desired to invest this 
occasion with all the magnificence possible, and 
give, in great degree, a new aspect to the princi- 
pal centres through which that gorgeous retinue 
passed. There was opened the road between the 
valley of the Circus Maximus and the Colosseum, 
between the Palatine and the Ccelian, still pre- 
senting one of the finest perspectives in this region 
of gardens, convents, and classic ruin: then was 
the Forum connected with the Piazza di Venezia 
by the steep narrow street (lately, indeed, im- 
proved by levelling) known as Salita di Marforis, 
Three or four churches, including that of SS. Ser- 
gio e Bacco, were thrown down, and more than 200 
houses swept away, all in that part of the Forum 
where the edifices of antiquity had been most 
encumbered ; so that we may date from this event 
the final disappearance of the Medizval aspects 
at this celebrated centre. Paul III. had forbidden 
the exporting of antique sculptures (reviving a 
law already passed by his predecessors), and ap- 
pointed a commissary to superintend Rome’s 
ancient monuments and their conservation; but 
this pontiff did not scruple to despoil the Arch 
of Titus, the Temple of Antoninus, that of the 
Sun on the Quirinal, the Column of Trajan, and 
the Colosseum, for providing marbles and traver- 
tine for his family palace, the Farnese, erected 
during his reign. Paul V., in 1613, removed from 
the Basilica of Constantine (long mistaken for 
the Temple of Peace, as first designated by 
Poggio) the only one still erect of its eight 
superb columns (in fluted white marble, about 58} 
feet high), to support the statue of the Madonna, 
in front of S. Maria Maggiore, where we now see 
it, with a capital, restored by Curlo Maderno. 
Despoiled as it is, the three vast arcades and cop- 
pered vaulting of this basilica, built by Maxen- 
tius, though dedicated to Constantine,t still 
presents one of the noblest objects among the 
series of ruins between the Forum and Colosseum ; 
its actual dilapidation having been caused, it is 
assumed, by earthquake, probably that of 1349, 
of which we have the graphic description by 
Petrarch (Ep. x., 1. 11). 

Nibby ordered excavations below its level, and 
found the remains of small chambers, in lateritial 
brickwork, like that used in the time of Domitian ; 
but no traces of the columnar decoration, sup- 
posed to have been on the principal fagade, 
towards the Colosseum, where three portals are 
still ereet. From the sixteenth century this basi- 





* Owing tothe horrific disasters brought on the city by 
the troops of that very emperor, led by Bourbon in 1527, 
her condition was then so impoverished that it was with 
great difficulty such an éclatunt visit could be provided 
for; and this narrator tells how hard the task of collect- 
ing sufficient mattresses for the beds of the imperial 
attendants! Many looked on the arrival of Charles with 
abhorrence ; and of one good citizen it is related, that he 
shut his windows in order not to endure a glimpse of the 
hollow pageantry. 

+ As proved by the discovery of a silver medal in 1828, 
within a mass of fallen masonry,—the head and name of 
Maxentius on the face; on the reverse that emperor’s 
Temple of Rome, with the epigraph ‘‘ Conserv. Urb. 
Sue.’ Aurelius Victor mentions the dedication by the 
senate to Constantine,-—Flavii meritis patres sucravere. 





lica served for a cattle-stall, which base uses were 
actually continued till 1812: then began the 
works of the French for disencumbering its area; 
and, in 1818, excavations were first commenced 
here under the Papal authorities, directed by 
Fea: these, soon suspended, were renewed in 
1828, when the whole edifice was at last cleared, 
and a protecting enclosure thrown up, under 
Nibby’s superintendence; the brick piers that 
stand isolated, restored in order to present the 
plan of the interior in its integrity; and the soil 
of a convent garden, planted above the arcade 
vaulting, swept away. 

On the northern and southern side of the 
Forum, extensive excavations were ordered, in 1547, 
by Cardinal Alessandro Farnese; and then were 
dug up several pedestals; the statue of Stilichon, 
minister and captain under Honorius, having 
stood on one of these ; now either at the Museum 
of Naples, or in the Farnese Gardens, or the 
Palatine. In 1568, similar works, around the Pillar 
of Phocas, resulted in the finding of the fragmen- 
tary inscription belonging to the Duilian Column 
(now restored, and in the Capitoline Museum), and 
a togaed statue, which Flaminius Vacca converted 
into a Julius Casar. Towards the end of that cen- 
tury, the Forum became the common sheep ‘and 
cattle field of Rome,—hence its still popular name, 
Campo Vaccino; and a superb tazza of granite, 
20 feet in diameter, served to water those quad- 
rupeds, till at last transferred to a museum in 1817, 
After the modernization of SS. Cosmo e Damiano, 
in the seventeenth century, an archeologist 
named Ugostini excavated on the opposite side, near 
the church of S. Maria Liberatrice (where Ampére 
places the Temple of Vesta), and discovered sub- 
terranean buildings, not of very early period, so 
numerous that it might be supposed no public or 
unencumbered piazza of the city had near there 
existed. In 1742 was reached, at a depth of 45 
palms below the ground, north-west of the Forum, 
the conduit of the Cloaca Maxima, as described 
by Ficoroni, present at this discovery. In 1788 
other researches on private speculation, that of a 
German baron, bore fruit in several remains of 
architecture, granite columns, &c. The intentions 
of Pius VII. for antiquarian interests, embodied 
in orders given in 1803, were frustrated by politi- 
cal vicissitudes. Carried first into effect by the 
French, they led to further undertakings which, 
between 1811—14, completely disencumbered from 
modern defacements those monuments on the slope 
of the Capitol above the Forum, now the most 
finely-conspicuous grouping of ruins in Rome; 
also demolished the mean buildings still clustering 
around the Column of Phocas. In 1817 the 
restored Government resumed these’ labours in the 
same localities, soon rewarded by the uncovering 
of the ancient Clivus Capitolinus, whose broadly- 
paved way ascends between the temples of Vespa- 
sian and Saturn ; subsequently by the disinterment 
of the substructures and staircase to the Curia 
Julia, and of several fragments belonging to the 
Fasti records. Leo XIIL., in 1827, conceived the 
worthy idea of reducing the entire region be- 
tween the Capitol and Colosseum to its original 
level; and this was in part accomplished under 
Nibby’s superintendence, between 1829—34; re- 
laxed, indeed, after the premature death of that 
pontiff, though not totally suspended till some 
years later. For the rest, we have’ only to record 
the works that finally uncovered the level and 
basement, at the same time supplying elucidation 
to the origin of the column thus made known as 
that of Phocas, by the enterprising munificence 
of the beautiful English duchess,* long resident 
here in this century’s earlier years. 

Let us add, as a postscript to our present notes, 
that the researches in the Palatine have led to 
the discovery of a subterranean eedicula, referred 
by their director, Signor Rosa, to the republican 
period. Under the church within the ruins of 
the Portico of Octavia has been opened a crypt 
that may be the original place of Christian wor- 
ship, raised here in the eighth century; a semi- 
circular tribune, with white marble Ionic columns, 
that seems of very early style, though too little 
has yet been cleared out for exact appreciation. 








ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA.+ 


In February of last year I visited all the prin« 
cipal places of Rajpootana, and amongst others 
the ancient city of Cheetore. Previous to this, 
from what I had seen at Delhi and Agra, I had 
formed the opinion that the Mahomedan archi- 
tecture was far finer than that of the Hindoos; and, 
from what I had then seen, perhaps it was a correct 





* Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, who brought out 
in Romea splendidly-illustrated edition of Horace. 
+ By Mr. Simpson, See page 390, ante. 
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conclasion ; but my visit to Cheetore completely 


shook this first impression, aud gave me such a 


high notion of the Hindoo powers, that I now con- 
sider it an open question as to which is best. 
Some might lean to one side, while some might 
prefer the other, as tastes or, perhaps, accident 
might lead them; but I would advise no one to 
give judgment on the comparative merits of 
Hindoo and Mahommedan architec‘ure till he has 
seen the vast ruins of Cheetore. 

Cheetore is placed on a plateau forming the 
top of a low hill, and is about three miles long. 
Within this three miles is one vast mass of ruins, 
formed of temples, towers, palaces, gates, tanks, 
fountains, &e. Fragments of sculptured stones 
are in heaps in every direction. The road leading 
up to this old fortress is paved with seulptured 
remains. The wzlls are composed of old frag- 
ments. Temples are built of the remains of still 
older temples, making a confusion from which it 
would take a very long time to make out order, 
and trace the origin and history of all the varied 
sculptures and designs. Cheetore was the ancient 
capital of the R«jpoot tribe of Mewar, whose 
royal family trace their descent to the god Rama. 
The Rajpoots at one time represented the chivalry 
of India, and their history is full of the noblest 
deeds; and no where did those deeds assume a 
grander form than they did at Cheetore. The 
defence of that. city by the Rajpoots against the 
invading Mahommedans is a history which any 
nation might be proud of. The history of this 
people, and the ruins of Cheetore, point in India 
to the same law which holds good all over the 
world ;—that greatness in arms and greatness in 
art. go together; that it is only those who can do 
noble deeds who can produce noble works. 

The first building which strikes the visitor 
when he begins to look around him is the Tower 
of Victory, built by the Rana Khoombo, in the 
fifteenth century : it is 122 feet high, and com- 


d of nine stories: it is one vast mass of | 


seulptured details, and contains the whole of the 
Hindoo mythology. It is carved inside and out. 
The white dome on the top must be, I think, a 
Mahommedan addition, or an alteration. I was 
very much struck with the size and quantity of 
work on this building; but still I was finding 
fragments of sculpture among my feet which were 
far better than those on the tower. This indi- 
cated a falling-off from the earlier period ; and at 
last I got a perfect confirmation of this in a 
vsmaller tower, said to be built about the year 896, 
400 years earlier. This tower is only 75 feet 
high, and is of Jain origin, being dedicated to 
Adnath, the first of the twenty-four Jain pon- 
tiffs. That it is a Jain building is indicated 
at once by the full-length figure in reddish 
stone. My sketch of this beautiful work is very 
imperfect, the details being only here and there 
suggested. It was ovly when I was about to 
leave that I found out this tower ; so my time was 
of the shortest, or I would have made drawings 
of a good many of its details, which were of the 
most perfeet work, done with the most remark- 
able precision of execution. I had seen the most 
of. the forms and designs in other temples about 
India; but when I looked upon this tower they 
all seemed but rude blundering copies, of which 
this might be taken as the original standard of 
excellence. It is always interesting to determine 
when any style was at its best. Now I feel that 
my knowledge of the Northern Hindoo is not 
sufficient to justify any conclusion. All I can 
say is, that this piece of ninth-century work is by 
far the best I have ever seen. This smaller tower 
has much more variety in its general design than 
the more modern tower, which is almost a series of 
repetitions all the way up; but it is in the exqui- 
site details of the ornament that the Jain tower 
excels. There is one noble ornament composed 
of elephants in action. I do feel sorry that I 
had not time to make out a few of these de- 
tails. One of the most common decorations is 
that of a diamond within an upright parallelo- 
gram: this often forms the ornament of a plinth 
ruuning all round a building; and, although very 
simple, the effect of it is particularly good. This 
diamond within a paralielogram is the simple 
element of a great deal of the Northern Hindoo 
decoration, and out of it a great variety of orna- 
ment is produced. I give you a couple out ot 
many: in one the diamond becomes a quatre-foil : 
m the other you have again the quatre-foil; 
and, in addition, the space between the oblong 
niches has become a miniature pillar. If you 
look into some rough details which I have 
shown of a Jain Temple at Ajmere, you will 
see it all over them; and you will see that 
on the square part of the pillars at the base 
it is repeated round all the fices, one lurge diamond 





on each, which, from its size, is made into a very 
important. ornament. You will also see this dia- 
mond pattern among the details of the Golden 
Temple at Benares,—a very modern specimen of 
Norther Hindoo : here you will find that it is still 
more enriched than any of the older specimens. 
Another common ornament of this Northern Hin- 
doo, and one which figures largely at Cheetore, is 
a kind of half-rosette in a semi-circle, and a strivg 
of beads all round below. This is really a very 
fine, effective ornament, and very rich in its appear- 
ance. The beads which surround the semi-circle, 
I think, have had their origin in some species of 
jewelry worn at the date when this ornament 
was begun; for all the figures of that period are 
sculptured with stripes of beads hanging about 
them, just like this feature of the ornament. 
Their shape would suggest that they might be 
pearls, which is not unlikely in India; and the 
rosette may have been derived from some jewelled 
original also. There are varieties of this orna- 
ment, as there are of all those in India: in fact, 
there are a set of types which contain nearly all 
the ornament of the country ; and, if one had these, 
they could be all easily arranged and classified. 
I feel certain that, with time, I could have done 
this; and I think, from what I am showing you, 
that it would only be a matter of time and so 
much industry to collect the materials. Of this 
last ornament I give you a variety. It is a very 
handsome one: the semi-circle is filled up with 
an elaborate bit of work, and the string of pearls 
is wanting, but a notched piece runs along the 
top. This notched pattern is again repeated in a 
curious design which I copied at Bilsah: it is a series 
of zig-zag squares cut deeply, and lines grooved all 
along, producing a very simple but pleasing effect. 
There were also many varieties of this, and [ think 
it is one of the oldest ornaments,—I should say, 
Buddhist, and of wooden origin ; for it has the look 
about it as if it belonged to that period when 
ornamentation was produced by. cutting notches 
in a piece of wood. There is one other common 
ornament in the Cheetore buildings ; that is, a row 
of something which alwayslooked like fantastic grin- 
ning hexds, I have shown a specimen of it ; but it 
is not a good illustration of the thing. There is 
another ornament given which I copied from a 
temple near Cheetore. I found it always running 
round the edge of the door of the temple. What 
surprised me was that so much of that old orna- 
ment should look so very like our very modern 
work all over Europe,—in fact, being not unlike 
Louis Quatorze or Rococo work,—and only requires 
to be introduced into a picture-frame of the pre- 
sent time and gilt over, to look like a production of 
the western world instead of the far-east. In Chee- 
tore and Ajmere, as well as all over Rajpootana, 
my eye was always meeting with details which pro- 
duced a remembrance of something Classic. - If you 
minutely inspect my rough details of the Jain 
Temple at Ajmere, 1 think this character may be 
seen in some of them. Now I read lately that 
Greek workmen did come to Western India in past 
times, which is not impossible with the facilities 
of passage affurded by the Persian Gulf. Could 
it have happened that fragments of Greek art 
were thus introduced, and grew into those details 
as we now find them, just as Louis Quatorze and 
Rococo grew in the west? I should doubt it my- 
self, but I merely suggest it as a contingency 
which might have happened. I also show an old 
gate from Cheetore, with a very beautiful pil- 
lared bracket. This bracket I have drawn large 
to show its details better. You will notice that 
this gate, like many buildings in Cheetore, is built 
of older fragments in which some of the orna- 
ments I have been describing are visible. From 
Oodeypore I show some sketches: one is a very 
fine bracket: another is a ruined house, showing 
the bracket capital: this is in the common build- 
ing of the bazaars. There is also a sketch of the 
Temple of Juggernath, a fine large building in the 
northern style; but the large flight of steps and 
full-sized elephants are, I think, peculiar to Raj- 
pootana, and are very grand in eflect. Oodey- 
pore struck me, as 1 think it does all who have 
visited it, as being one of the finest cities in the 
world: this it derives from its position. The city 
overbangs a lake some miles in extent, on whico 
are one or two islands with summer-palaces on 
them; the largest of which belongs to the Rana. 
The palace on this island is very beautiful: mar- 
ble summer-houses, of elaborate design, are mixed 
up with gardens, fountains, tanks, and flowers; 
making the most fairy-like spot the mind could 
conceive as belonging to the land of the East. 
The whole is surrounded by fine mountains, which 
are rendered doubly picturesque by ruins of 
towers, crumbling walls, and old temples. This 
place is out of the usual track: few Europeans 
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visit it ; so it and its ancient predecessor, Chee. 
tore, are little known in comparison to such places 
a8 Delhi or Agra. 

The old Jain Temple at Ajmere is another of 
the most interesting of these specimens of Raj- 
poot architecture. It is believed by the natives to 
have been built by some kind of fairies in two 
nights and a half. Todd thinks it dates as far 
back as 200 B.C. Where a man like Todd spe 
it would be presumptuous in me to doubt; but J 
feel a difficulty in believing that it dates so very 
far back. When the Mahommedans got Ajmere 
they changed this temple into a mosque, in the 
same way as they did at old Delhi, by building a 
large row of pointed arches, which are very elabo. 
rately carved: in fact, between ornament and 
texts from the Koran, there is not a particle of 
plain space left. The original Jain Temple was a 
series of domes built on lintels, these lintels again 
being supported by long pillars. The domes are 
not constructed on the principle of the arch, but 
from each course lapping over each other, each 
course being formed into a circular belt. of orna- 
ment. The lintels from which the dome rises are 
in plan an octagon; and you will see the peculiar 
form of the bracket capital by which these lintels 
are supported. Also notice how the bracket is 
carried up to support the first course of the dome, 
which assumes the sixteen sides, and is so near 
the circle that the dome rises from it without 
another break. 

I now come to the architecture of Cashmere, 
that is, to those important remains of Hindoo 
buildings of which there are a few most interest- 
ing specimens; and I think I have exhibited to. 
night drawings of them all. They are all old, 
but not so old as I should have expected ; ranging 
from the sixth or seventh century to the eighth 
or ninth (I am here speeking very roughly 
about the dates of these buildings); but a little 
reference to history—for architecture is always 
linked with history—will explain their date. 
Buddhism began in India about the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., and was the dominant religion of the 
country for somewhere about 1,000 years, when 
the Brahminical faith began to get the ascend- 
ency; and by the sixth or seventh century after 
Christ the religion of Buddha had ceased to 
exist on the plains of India. The remnants 
of the Buddhists who did exist adopted a modified 
faith, somewhere between Buddhism and Brab- 
minism, and which is to be found in India to 
the present day. This is the doctrine of the 
Jains. It would seem that there must have been 
a fierce contest between the Brahmins and the 
followers of Buddha at that early date. The 
Baddhists lived in monasteries, as they do in 
Ladak at this day, and in a style as near as can 
be to that of the same kind of establishment 
in Europe; and there must have been some 
Henry VIII. of the period in India who made a 
good thing of these institutions, for they also 
were rich and royally endowed ; and the measures 
used for their suppression must have been of the 
strongest ; for some gentlemen who made explora- 
tions at Sarnath, near Benares, found masses of 
old ruins in a state which nothing but burning 
could have produced. The principle of “ pulling 
down the nests, and the rooks would fly away, 
seems to have been strictly adhered to; and this 
may help to account for the scantiness of Buddhist 
remains in this part of India; and, be it remem- 
bered, that the neighbourhood of Benares was the 
place where Bnddhism originated, and was more or 
less its head-quarters; and of course there one 
would expect to find the most ample remains of 
their work in such a locality. According to Col. 
Cunninghame’s work, it was after the meeting 
of the third synod, or convocation of Buddhists, 
at Patna, on the Ganges, about 241 before 
Christ, that they sent out missionaries for the 
conversion of the whole “Himalays.” Amongst 
those sent out was Majyhantiko, whose po aa 
was to Cashmere and Peshawar, where he is saic 
to have ordained 100,000 persons. velar 
first opposed by Naga, king of the Aravalo, al 
Wuler lake ; but-he was finally converted, and “ 1€ 
“land glittered with the yellow robes : nero - 
the phrase by which the triumph of the faith is 
always expressed. avn h 

I believe there are Buddhist remains in Cash- 
mere, but it was not my luck to come across 
any of them; but the dates of these Hindoo 
remains, agree with the downfall of Buddhism ; 
and they were erected by the Brabminical ake 
on their ascendency, which they held until the 
conquest of that country by the Melomedans, 
who in their turn treated the Hindoos somewba 
in the way they had formerly served the Buddhists. 
They filled the insides of what were to them tem- 
ples of idolatry with wood : they heeped up trees 
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on them, and made a grand auto-de-fé as a triumph 
of the faith of the Prophet. Had it not been for 
this, these temples, from the massive way they 
were built, would have been as perfect to-day as 
they were at the first. The stone was capable of 
a very high polish ; and so perfectly had the great 
temple at Martund been polished, that it is de- 
scribed as having “shone like the sun.” Now it 
js all chipped and fractured in a way which 
nothing but burning heat could have produced ; 
making the ornamental details very difficult to 
make out. It is supposed by some that this 
temple never had a roof, or that it was made of 
wood. My own impression is, that from the solid 
substantial style of the building, and from the 
completeness of this style in all its parts, they 
would all be finished alike; and that it must have 
had a high sloping roof, such as you will see in the 
drawings of the other Cashmere buildings. The 
only one of these buildings which has not been de- 
stroyed by fire is a very small temple at Pa Yetsh. 
It is said to have been damaged by an earthquake, 
which has shook the large terminal stone of the 
roof out of its exact position. The style of all these 
buildings is very peculiar, quite unlike anything 
else in India. Instead of being like the architec- 
ture of India, your first impression is that it is 
Gothic. This is from the high pediments and the 
spire-like roofs and general constructive appear- 
ance; but a little closer inspection shows a stilted 
arch, which is more Saracenic than according to 
our usual ideas of Gothic. A still closer inspection 
reveals a mass of mouldings and details which, if 
not Classic, can leave no doubt on the mind that 
they have been derived from that source. There 
is one sketch of some details which I did at Mar- 
tund, which is a very remarkable illustration of 
this Greek or Classic character. Were I, in a 
general company, to throw down that sketch, and 
say that it was a sketch in Athens; unless it was 
minutely inspected, the statement would not be 
likely to be contradicted ; and, if the stilted arch 
with the high pediment over it were covered up, 
it would require a man well up in architectural 
details to find out that my statement could not be 
correct, The column in that sketch which looks 
so like the Doric has not got the flutes the same. 
They were a little hollowed out ; but so very little, 
that I think they were intended for flat surfaces. 
In this I am confirmed by a fragment of a very 
large pillar in old Srinugger, of which I exhibit a 
sketch. There the flutes are perfectly flat. This 
pillar has been surmounted by four female heads 
and arms, portions of the arms being still visible. 
It is, I should guess, about 6 or 7 feet in diameter. 
Old Srinugger has suffered in the same manner as 
most old cities with a new city growing up beside 


and all the fountains playing.. The best dancing- 
girls and musicians were hired for the occasion ; 
and where Noormahal sang they performed ; and 
as the east is so stationary in its manners and 
customs, I suppose this “ get up” must have been 
as like the real event as need be. One thing I 
can safely say, it did not look like the nineteenth 
century. 

While on the architecture of Cashmere I have 
one other sketch to allude to, that is, the Mani- 
kiala Tope. This is not in Cashmere, but in the 
Punjaub, near Rawul Pindee, between the Jheelum 
and the Indus, and within sight of the Pirpanjal 
range, which separates Cashmere from the plains. 
This is on the route by which Alexander passed, 
and not far from where he had the great battle 
with Porus, at the Jheelum ; and here again there 
are clear remains of Greek art. This tope looks 
as you approach it like a very gigantic plum- 
pudding; but as you near it, mouldings and 
pilasters begin to be visible. The most of the outer 
facing of stone has tumbled off, and the lower 
range of pilasters which formed the base of the 
building are covered up. These are only visible 
at the sput where I suppose General Ventura 
opened it; and from this side I have made my 
very rough sketch. All the capitals of these 
pilasters are so decayed by time, that it requires 
close inspection to make out what they have been. 
But no doubt was left in my mind that they are 
Greek, of the Corinthian order. I have given 
drawings of two of them ; andif that is not enough 
there is a hastily-done section of the frieze, which 
I think establishes the Classic character itself. I 
did not see any of the other topes in this locality 
or Peshawur; but details of them would be very 
valuable, to throw light on this as well as the 
architecture of Cashmere. 

I come now to the last style in which anything 
worthy of the name of architecture has been pro- 
duczd in India: this is the Mahommedan ; and I 
naturally turn to old Delhi, where the Mussulman 
manifested his supposed superiority over the 
Hindoo by eclipsing the temple by a mosque which 
would surpass the Hindoo work by its size as well 
as the beauty of its decoration. That the 
Mussulmans have eclipsed what is left of the Hindoo 
work at that spot, I think there can be no ques- 
tion ; but that they beat every other effort of the 
Hindoo, my remarks on Cheetore will show you 
that I am not so certain. 

There are rival claims between the Hindoos and 
Mahommedars about the Kootub Minar; but 
after I had become acquainted with the details of 
the Hindoo style, the question seemed very clear. 
At the time when the Mahommedans built 
the Kootub, they had not the workmen necessary 





it. It supplies the place of a quarry. All along the 
side of the hills you can see where the old city | 
stood; but there is little of it left ; but what it | 
was like may perhaps be indicated by that frag- 
ment of a pillar and another fragment of a cclossal 
statue, of which only the lower part remains; and | 
occupying a very conspicuous part in the tomb of a 
departed Mussulman,—I found the capital of a! 
column, of which I show you a sketch, and from it | 
you may form an idea of their power of decora- | 
tion. I take them to be Brahmah’s ducks, which I 
ought to mention is a favourite ornament of the | 
Hindoosall over India; and, as grapes grow in the 
valley of Cashmere, I think that is what they are 
Tepresented as feeding upon. The capitals of the 
little temple at Pa Yetsh I found were the same as 
this. The temple called Pandrenton, at Old| 
Srinugger, isin the middle of a tank. The tank 
is how a mass of duckweed and stuff through | 
which snakes glide about, so I could not get near 
enough to make out the details. There are two 
temples at Puttun; and you can see, by comparing 
them with the figure introduced, the large size of | 
the blocks used to build them; and if you look to | 
the base of the pillars you will see how very Greek 
os are in form. In a gutter in the village of 
attun I found the capital of a pillar. 1 also 
> gs a sketch of it. It looks marvellously like 
b Ionic scroll; but it may only be the turn of 
e Hindoo bracket a little elongated. I also 
a, some details of a building which is now 
lassie.” It is that described by Moore as the 
ast scene of “Lalla Rookh.” This is a Mahom- 
_ work, and may date about the time of 
Th ar, about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
ie pillars are of a beautiful black porphyry, aud 
said to have belonged to a still older Hindoo 


temple. Here Noorm ahal i 
sung her song,— al is supposed to have 


‘ , 
‘ If there's an elysium on earth it is this ! it is this!” 


“peen I was there some enthusiastic admirers 
Noo alla Rookh oe tried to realize the days of 
rmahal, by getting the Shalimar illuminated 





for such a work; and, of course, employed the 
men of the country, just as we do at the present 
day. These men did not know the style of their 
employers; and what was more natural than 
that each man should just work as he had been 
accustomed to? and so we find that these build- 
ings, although Mahommedan in general design, 
are almost all Hindoo in their decorative details. 
Even the dell, which is so thoroughly Hindoo, is 
to be found on the Kootub Minar itself. Even the 
great arch is not built as an arch, but in the only 
way in which the Hindoo was accustomed to pro- 
duce such a thing. These Hindoo details do not 
make Hindoo buildings; they only show how few 
workmen the Mahommedans brought at first 
when they could not get an arch constructed, and 
when they permitted such an idolatrous emblem 
as the bell to appear on their mosque. The later 
buildings show more of the Mahommedan style of 
decoration ; and at last, as they increase in the 
country, we almost find the Hindoo ornamenta- 
tion disappear; aud the next change which took 
place was the Mussulmans adopting a great many 
features of the Hiudoo construction, ornamenting 
all with their own beautiful tracery and geometri- 
cal fretwork. This lasted till the time of Shah 
Jehan, when European art first makes its appear- 
ance ; and from the influence of which the native 
art got completely ruined ; and, as I believe, no- 
thing that was worthy rose to supply its place. 
You find there a still more wretched history than 
the history of the revival of Classic art in Europe. 
It produced the complete extinction of native 
tuste, and the extinction of all endeavours 
to use that taste for the production of the 
beautiful, which I believe ail possess, and all could 
manifest. At the present rnoment architecture is 
a blank in India; and, if they had the task as- 
signed them of producing a great memorial at the 
present day, I fear they would be in about as great 
a fix as ourselves, 

My estimation of the best period of Mahomme- 
dan architecture in India is about the fourteenth 


j century. About the end of the fourteenth cen- 





tury there was a shah called “ Feroze the Archi- 
tect’; and in the Poorana Keeld, one of the old 
Delhis, which is also called “ Feroze Sbah-a-bad,” 
there is an old mosque, which I should ‘call the 
finest mosque in India; and there is no other 
specimen of Mahommedan work to compare to 
this, unless it be some of the old fragments about 
Old Delhi, one of which is a tomb at the foot of 
the Kootub Minar, the date of which I do not 
exactly know, but I think it is older than the 
mosque, for it has a good deal of Hindoo detuils 
on it. The mosque is principally compored of the 
red stone of which all the buildings of Delhi and 
Agra are constructed ; but it is varied with white 
and black marble. This building is not so well 
known as the other sights of Delhi, so a visitor is 
not so likely to see it; but it has only to be seen, 
I think, to be appreciated. From this period there 
is little to notice till you come down to Akbar’s 
time,—a name evidently the greatest that India 
ever produced, and a man who left his mark on 
that country more than any other man. From 
Delhi to Cashmere there are serais, or caravan- 
serais, which he built: from Agra to Ajmere, in 
Rajpootana, there are remains of his; and the house 
I slept in, in Ajmere, I was told Akbar built. He 
had three wives,—a Mahommedan, a Hindoo, and 
a Christian ; and, besides combining the different 
religions in his domestic arrangements, he 
formed a sort of eclectic system, combining the 
good qualities of Mahommedism, Hindooism, and 
Christianity, as well as other Eastern faiths. But 
the sectarianism of the time was too much for 
his good intentions. If the religions of the period, 
however, could not be combined, we find that the 
architecture of that period was the point when 
the Mahommedan had combined with it, to the 
greatest extent, all the principal constructive fea- 
tures of the Hindoo, And Akbar’s palace at 
Futtehpore Sicri may be taken as the representa- 
tive building of this period. 

I have submitted to you to-night some sketches 
of Futtehpore Sicri: one is the Hall of Audience : 
in it is a very beautiful pillar, all over with 
tracery, with a huge capital formed of a series of 
Hindoo brackets. On the top Akbar used to sit 
and administer his affairs. A stone slab serves as 
a passage to each corner of the building, where 
sat his four ministers,—one for east, west, north, 
and south ; and they had these districts of Akbar’s 
dominion under their control. You will see that 
the construction of this building is wholly Hindoo, 
for there are no arches in it. The roof is of stone, 
and built in a peculiar way, of which I can give 
you no other information beyond what is seen in 
the sketch. All I can say is that the lines there 
represent slabs of stone. But there is another 
roof, of which I submit a sketch: it is of the same 
period, and belongs to Akbar’s palace at Agra. 
In it you will notice that the roof is formed of 
slabs of stone; and to get support a bracket is in- 
troduced more of the character of a flying buttress, 
if one might try to express it by that name; forI 
have never seen a thing of the same character out 
of India, where it is found in wood as well as 
stone. It is one of the main features of Bombay 
street architecture of the present day. I submit 
a drawing from which you will see this. One of 
the great features of Futtebpore Sicri is the great 
gate: it is the largest in India, if net the world: 
it is built of red and buff sandstone, with white 
and black marble introduced. My drawing is in 
rather acute perspective to let the front be well 
seen. I selected the point as being that best for a 
picture, as it gave me a large wall and some fine 
Mahommedan capitals to make a good foreground. 
Within the gate is the tomb of a Mahommedan 
saint, called Sheikh Saleem Shisty: this is built 
of white marble ; but the main feature of it in an 
architectural point of view is the peculiar bracket, 
the tracery in each bracket being different. This 
is again Mahommedan decoration on Hindoo con- 
struction. 

The little that remains of Jehangeer, the son 
and successor of Akbar, is not much, and it is 
inferior. ; 

The buildings of Shah Jehan, the next emperor, 
are, of all Indian architecture, in the most perfect 
state of preservation; but then they are only 
about 200 years old. They include part of the 
fort at Agra, the Jumma Musjid and fort at Delhi, 
the Mottee Musjid at Agra; but the most re- 
nowned of all is the Taj Mahal at Agra. This is 
composed nearly all of white marble, and inlaid 
with precious stones. It is in this reign that 
we get the first introduction of European art: it 
is only to be found in the ornament; and, perhaps, 
in a tendency in the mouldings to European 
models, Of course European workmen were not 
intreduced: all that the native workmen had, could 
only have been the designs of the European archi- 
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tect to work from. This may account for the bad 
way in which the ornament is produced ; for it was 
a new style, and not properly understood by the 
workmen ; and I should say in addition that the 
designs themselves were anything but good ; so 
that the first thing which offends the eye accus- 
tomed to good ornamentation is the very bad 
stuff which is on this much-vaunted building. It 
is of the most tawdry description. But this ap- 
plies to every feature of the building, and of all 
those of the date of Shah Jehan. They show 
every indication of a fictitious style—where parts 
are put up without meaning; where you find 
that, instead of the production of real beauty, 
the eye is attempted to be imposed on by 
pretensions of the lowest kind. European art 
once introduced, it soon spreads ; and we soon find 
it mixed up with the native, and assuming a cha- 
racter which is, I think, peculiar to India. Luck- 
now may be taken as the representative specimen 
of this period ; but to call it architecture would be 
a questionable use of words. If you wanted to 
produce a caricature of European architecture as 
it, has been since the revival of Classic models, I 
feel certain that the best efforts would fall 
far short of the gross caricatures you would 
already find existing in the metropolis of 
Oude. As to our efforts in the way of architec- 
ture in India, I fear little can be said. We have 
added the title of the “City of Palaces” to 
Calcutta ; but if the change which is at work at 
home goes on in our ideas and practice in archi- 
tecture, I fear the “City of Palaces” will require 
a new and less high-flown phrase by which to ex- 
press its real character. 

In some of our large stations new churches 
have been lately built which are a vast improve- 
ment on older efforts ; and India is now so close to 
England in point of time, that whatever improve- 
ments take place here will soon be indicated 
there; and I believe that a complete change is 
taking place for the better among ourselves; and 
that the day is not far distant when better deeds 
will be done; and that we will, as a great nation, 
be able to leave some worthy memorial of our 
power to the future, 








THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


Tae Congress was opened by Lord Brougham, 
on Thursday evening, in Exeter Hall, with a very 
remarkable address ;—too late, however, for us to 
do more than allude to it. 

The departments commence their work this 
(Friday) morning. The following is a list of the 
papers announced in two of the departments—the 
4th and the 5th :— 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Friday, June 6.—Address of the President of the 
Department. 


Dr. Letheby.— On the Progress of the Rates of Mortality 
in the City. 

Benjamim Scott.—Ancient Water Conduits and Modern 
Drinking Fountains of London. 

Dr. Waller Lewis.—On the Health, past and present, of 
the Working Classes of the General Post Office. 


Saturday, June 7.— Hospitals. 


A. E. Durham.— On the Comparative Hygienic Arrange- 
ments of the French and English Hospitals. 

J.C. Steel, MecD.—Hospital Dietetics. 

Dr. Markham.—London Hospital Abuses. 

Dr. Thurle.—What are the proper Situations for our 
Metropolitan Hospitals ? 

Dr. Miller.—Condition of the Pauper Insane. 

Dr. Dobell.—On the Prevention of Disease, and the 
Mitigation of its Fatality. 


Monday, June 9. 


George Godwin, F.R.S.—On Overcrowding. Remedial 
Measures. 
Drainage. 


Robert Rawlinson.—The Principles of House Drainage 
and Town Sewerage. 
Alderman Mechi.—On the Sewage of Towns as applied 
to Agricultural Purposes. 
W. Spooner Hill.—Report on the Sewers and Sewage of 
Birmingham. 
Tuesday, June 10.— Fever. 


Dr. E. Lankester.—On the Generation of Typhoid Fever. 

Dr. Lyons.—Fevers. 

Two o’clock p.m.—Meeting of the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association, The Lord Mayor in the chair, 

Evening meeting at Burlington House. 

Discussion on the Effects of Occupation on Health. 


Wednesday, June 11. 


G, Milroy, M.D.—On the Health of the Army and Navy 
compared together. 

Arthur Hill Hassall.—Observations on the Employment 
in the Arts of Scheele’s Green or Arsenite of Copper, and 
other Metallic Pigments. 

Mr. Ernest Hart,—The Sale of Poisons, and the Pre- 
vention of Accidental Poisoning. 

D., Symes Prideaux.—Noxious Vapours. 
adute late Dr. McWilliam.—The Health of the Mercantile 

ine. 

Dr. Edward Lymes Thompson.—On the Dangers from 
Sanitary Defects in places resorted to by Travellers in 


Thursday, June 12. 
Dr. Letheby.—On the Duties of a Medical Officer of 
Health 


Dr. Graily Hewitt.—On a Common Cause of Mortality 
among Children. 
Mrs. M. A. Baines.— Excessive Infant Mortality—How 
can it be Stayed ? 
A. Bryson.—On Quarantine as a Means of Preventing 
the Spread of Infectious Diseases. 
E. Haughton, M.D.—On the Influence of Amusement 
on the Public Health. 


Friday, June 13,—Ventilation. 


Sir Joshua Jebb.—Ventilation. 

Dr. Sanderson.—Observations on the Natural Move- 
ment of the Air in Public Buildings similar to Hospitals, 
and the Application of Artificial Means of Ventilation, 
founded on an Experimental Inquiry into the Ventilation 
of St. Mary’s Ho pital, Paddington. 

Dr. Aldis.—Gas, its Effects upon Health, andthe Results 
of Gas Legislation 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
Friday, June 6.—Address of the President. 


R. Valpy.—On the Importance of Local Statistics for 
the Promotion of Social Science. 


Condition of the Working Classes, Co-operation, &c. 

Henry Roberts, F.S.A.—On the Instruction and Train- 
ing of the Working Classes in those Domiciliary Habits 
which conduce to their Physical and Moral Well-being. 

Rev. Henry Solly.—On the Relation of Co-operative 
Success to the Educational and Moral Improvement of 
the Working Classes. 

J. Wilson.—The Liverpool Co-operative Provident 
Association. 

Professor Huber.— Co-operation in Berlin. 

G. Holyoake.—On certain Moral Errors which Endanger 
the Permanence of Co-operative Success. 

Mr. De la Fleuriere.—The Population Question in con- 
nexion with last Census, in reference to Rate of Wages. 

J. Scott.—The Labour Question. 


Saturday, June 7.—Condition of the Working Classes 
(continued). 

Henry Roberts, F.S.A.—Measures taken by Employers 
for Promoting Habits of Prudence and Forethought 
amongst Building and Engineering Workmen—at the 
Times Newspaper Establishment—by Railway Companies, 


c. ‘ 

J. M. Ludlow.— On the Investigation of Trade Differ- 
ences. 

Godfrey Lushington.—Should Apprenticeship be under 
Indenture ? 

» "uaa teas Lock-out of the Masons of London, 
1861-1862. 

H. G. Reid.—Building Trade Disputes in Scotland, 
1861, 1862. 


Monday, June 9.—Dwellings for the Working Classes. 
(continued). 

Edward Akroyd.—On Improved Dwellings for Work- 
people, with a Plan for Building them in connexion with 
Benefit Building Societies. 

Rev. J. B. Robinson.—On the Application of the Prin- 
ciples of Co-operation to the Improvement’ of the Dwell- 
ings of the Labouring Classes, particularly in Agricultural 
Districts. 

T. Pagliardinii—Improved Dwellings for the Indus- 
trious Classes. 
Dr. W. A. Greenhill.— Hastings Cottage Improvement 
Society. 
Nugent Robinson.—The Necessity that «exists in Dublin 
for the adoption of the Model Lodging-house System. 
Evening Discussion. — Dwellings for the Working 
Classes. 

Tuesday, June 10. 
J. Macgregor.—Volunteering. 
W. Pollard Urquhart.—Condition of the Irish Labourers 
in the East of London. : 
Liverpool Committee.— Condition of the Irish Poor in 
Liverpool. 

B. Shaw.—The present Condition and Prospects of the 
Saturday Half-holiday Question in the Metropolis. 

Jobn Hyde.—The Amusements of the Working Classes. 

Rev. S. H. Parkes. — Flower-shows for the Poor of 
London. 

B. B. Litchfield.—The Social Economy of a Working 
Man’s College. 

Alderman Osborne.—The Establishment of a Free 
Public Library in Birmingham. 

Mr. Fielde.— A Library for the City of London. 

John James.—Condition of the Factory Operatives at 
Bradford. 

Report.— Bradford in its Educational, Sanitary, Eco- 
nomical, Criminal, and Commercial Aspects. 


Wednesday, June 11.—Employment of Women, 


Rey. J. S. Howson.—The Official Employment of 
Women in Works of Charity. 
Bessie R. Parkes.—The Progress of Public Opinion on 
Woman’s Work. 
Emiiy Faithfull—Paper on some of the Drawbacks con- 
nected with the Present Employment of Women. 
Jane Crowe.—Report of the Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women. 
Maria S. Rye.—Report on Female Emigration. 
Florence Hill.—The Emigration of Educated Women 
examined from a Colonial point of view. 
Mrs. Jellicoe. — Woman’s Supervision of Woman’s 
Industry. 
Miss Corlet.—Some Account of the Dublin Society for 
the Employment of Educated Women. 
Emily Davies.—Medicine as a Profession for Women. 
Mary C. Tabor.—On the Condition of Women as affected 
by the Law. 

Evening Meeting. 
Miss Twining.—Report of the Workhouse Visiting 
Society. 


Thursday, June 12,—Charity and Relief of the Poor, 


Mr. Bromley.—The Society for the Relief of Distress, 
R. Warwick.—The Operation of the Poor Laws. 
George Austin.—The Chargeability of Poor’s Rates. 
Effects upon the present Saleable Property and Social 
Condition of the Country. 

George Cordwent.—Pauperism and Proposed Remedy. 
Captain Beamish.—Observations on Pauperism; and 
Suggestions to Improve and Assimilate the Poor Law Sys- 





search of Health, 





Friday, June 13.—Taxation and Life Assurance, 

T.E. C. Leslie.—The Income Tax. 

C. E. Macqueen.—The Theory and Practice of Taxation, 

J. Partridge.—Direct Taxation. 

R. Martin, M.D.—On the Social Results which would 
be likely to follow the Total Abolition of Indirect Taxa. 
tion. 

Rev. W. Webster.—The Rise and Fall of Life Assurance 
Offices, with Suggestions for their Improvement. 

F. Mathews.—On a Provident Fund on Self-supporting 
Principles for Miners. 








SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF ART-OBJECTS. 
IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Ir was a good idea to arrange this Exhibition, 
so that foreigners and visitors from the provinces 
may have the opportunity of comparing the art. 
treasures that have. been laid up in this coun 
during past centuries with the products of modern 
skill represented from all parts of the world in the 
Palace of Industry and Art adjoining. 

The collection consists entirely of objects con- 
tributed on loan, and includes a very large pro- 
portion of the finest works of art of former periods 
extant in the kingdom. It includes goldsmiths’ 
work, jewels, carvings in ivory, decorative furni- 
ture, bronzes, porcelain, and pottery; glass, 
enamels, ancient illuminations, bookbindings, em- 
broidered vestments, miniatures, &c. It has con- 
tributed without reserve many of the choicest art- 
treasures of the crown ; and almost all collectors of 
importance in Great Britain have sent their most 
valued specimens. We may have an opportunity 
to speak further of it; and meanwhile recommend 
an immediate visit. 





COMPETITIONS. 

New Church for Marylebone-—Some weeks 
ago a design by Mr. A. W. Blomfield was 
chosen, in a limited competition, for a new 
church, in the district of Christchurch, Mary- 
lebone. The church will accommodate 600 adults 
and 100 children, and will be dedicated in honour 
of St. Barnabas. It will be built. of brick, with 
Bath stone for windows, and will be extremely 
plain in all its details. The site, which is incon- 
veniently cramped, and renders the orientation of 
the church impossible, is in Smith’s-buildings, 
Bell-street, Edgware-road. 

Chapel, Norwich.—Invitations were issued to 
architects to send in designs for school and class 
rooms, in connexion with the Congregationalist 
Chapel in the Field, Norwich. Four architects 
competed. Mr. Joseph James, Birmingham ; 
Messrs. J. S. Benest ; T. D. Barry ; & Burrows, of 
Norwich. The committee selected the design of 
Mr. James for the chapel, and awarded the second 
premium to the design of Mr. Benest. 








THE FLOOD IN THE MIDDLE LEVEL. 


Tue highest of the past spring tides has taken 
place without seriously increasing the damage ; 
but the hole at the east bank is not even yet filled 
up, the back-waters from the breach in the west 
bank washing away the loose earth as fast as it. 
was put in. Clunch, and earth in sacks, are now 
resorted to, it appears, with more success. Not- 
withstanding the insecure state of the banks for 
miles, the necessary work of puddling has not been 
resorted to, and a heavy rush of back water, it is 
feared, would most probably burst this bank, and 
lay 10,000 more acres of fertile land under water. 
Several steam pile-driving engines have at last. 
found their way to the works, but nothing was 
then found for them to do. As to the progress 
of the coffer-dam, there seems to have been some 
delay in dropping in the panels to shut off the 
water, according to the Morning Post's corre- 
spondent. Unless the greatest promptitude is 
manifested, the next spring tides will not find 
the barrier complete. 

The repairs to the Marshland and Marshland 
Smeeth outfall sluices are progressing favourably. 
No means of carrying off the back-waters that 
are constantly coming down from the high lands 
having been provided, itis almost a matter * 
certainty that the water on the i: “_ 
greatly accumulate; and it is feared tha . 
remedy will (for a time, at least until the —_ 
sary machinery can be provided) be worse tha 
the cause of it. The Middle Level pganucnengirs 
are busily engaged trying to divert @ portion 
the drainage. 

The son which the engineers intend to adopt 
for getting rid of the water, after the dam is yr 
pleted, is to lift the wat-r over it by means = 
powerful machinery, which is shortly to 
erected. : 

Between 200 and 300 families, it is supposed, 
are thrown out of home and livelihood by this 





tem throughout the United Kingdom. 


disastrous flood. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
1862 AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Ox the 29th of May, Mr. William Hawes read 
a paper on the Exhibition ; the Earl Granville in 
the chair. In the course of it the writer said :— 

| will not, this evening, stop to criticise the build- 
ing, either architecturally or constructively, nor 
the arrangements of the Commissioners. The 
Joss they sustained in the death of the Prince 
Consort, whilst greatly increasing their difficul- 
ties, stimulated them, I have no doubt, to greater 
exertions; and I believe, when all the conditions 
under which the plan of the building was deter- 
mined upon are fairly considered, and become 

nerally known, as no doubt they will be when 
the report of the Commissioners to her Majesty 
is published, we shall find that as much has been 
done, and done well, as could possibly be expected 
in the management of an undertaking so various, 
so complicated, and so novel; but whether this be 
so or not, even if the building be as inartistic as 
some assert it to be, the faults, as well as the lan- 
guage in which |they have been described will 
speedily be forgotten, while the great intrinsic 
merit of the Exhibition,—the good feeling it will 
promote between manufacturers of all nations,— 
must leave an indelible mark in the history of 
every country participating in it; recording an 
industrial progress in ten years greater in some 
countries than in others, but in all far beyond any- 
thing that has ever before been known in a similar 
or even ina much longer period; thus giving a 
fresh impetus and renewed vigour to the industry 
of the world. 

But it is said, in derision, by some, that the 
International Exhibition is but a great shop. A 
great shop, indeed, it may be; but if it be a shop, 
it is one to which all the world is proud to contri- 
bute its rarest and its best, as well as its cheapest 
and most useful works, its highest art, its applica- 
tion of that art and taste to common things, to 
the luxuries for the rich, and to the necessaries for 
the poor; each improved by extended competition 
and by the new ideas artists and manufacturers 
derive from the examination on one spot of 
articles produced in all parts of the world; thus 
securing the best and cheapest article for the con- 
sumer; showing producer and consumer where 
they can buy and sell to the greatest advantage ;— 
results which could not be attained, beneficial as 
they are to all, if those who incur the great risk 
and expense of supplying such various and costly 
manufactures were prohibited from their sale. 
Can it, then, be otherwise than an honour to any 
country to devote itself to the periodical opening 
of a shop,—if it please any one so to call it,—or 
an International Exhibition, in which all civilized 
nations are competitors, by which the people from 
all countries are instructed, and feelings of amity 
and friendship between all nations are cultivated? 

I will now proceed to inquire,— 

Ist. Whether the International Exhibition of 
1862 has realized the expectations of its pro- 
moters ? 

2nd. Are we making the best use of it—nation- 
ally, commercially, and socially ? 

3rd. Is the period of ten years the best for the 
recurrence of such gatherings ? 

4th. Dosuch Exhibitions stimulate the industry 
of the world, encourage art, and tend to hasten, 
in the words of our late Royal President, “the 
accomplishment of that great end to which all 
history points,—the realisation of the unity of 
mankind; not a unity which breaks down the 
— and levels the peculiar characteristics of the 
; agen nations of the earth; but rather a level 

€ result and product of these very national 
varieties and antagonistic qualities ? ” 

‘f If we can answer these inquiries satisfactorily ; 
r hib can show that, since the first International 

xmbition, our designs are more simple, our 
colours purer, and our workmanship better; and 
-” the effect of progress is visible in the increase 
: our trade all over the world; then the object of 

€ Royal Commissioners, of our Society, of the 


guarantors, and of the exhibitors, has been abun- 

dantly realized. 
Ps, shall all admit that the most ready mode of 
oe the success of public undertakings is 
bn “ found by the examination of the opinions 
aa — upon them in the daily press. We may 
ra _ in the details of its praise or censure; 
with 4 must allow that it rarely fails to reflect, 
: lerable accuracy, public Opinion in its 
_— and most decided outlines. I need not, 
ed ccupy your time by more than a general 
‘aie nee to the all but unanimous praise by public 
pc not in this country only, but in foreign 
: “a of the magnificence of the articles ex- 
end 198, of their superiority over those of 1851 
55; and of the absence of inferior commo- 





dities, which filled a large space in the Crystal 
Palace of 1851. 

After summarising the results in various classes, 
he continued,— 

We have next to consider whether we are 
making the best use of the great advantages this 
wonderfal collection of human industry places 
within our reach. 

I think it cannot be disputed that the highest 
object of an International Exhibition is the col- 
lection and dissemination of the most accurate in- 
formation concerning the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce of all countries; thus illustrating the 
political, social, and commercial condition of their 
people. Another purpose is the collection of spe- 
cimens of the mineral, animal, and vegetable pro- 
ductions, or of raw materials, from all parts of 
the world; but this is of secondary importance, as 
they can always be procured in the ordinary course 
of business by those interested in any particular 
branch of trade. But our workmen cannot obtain 
the information they require by any other means 
than those afforded by Internationa: Exhibitions. 
A workman may occasionally see a specimen of 
foreign handicraft, but he has no particulars on 
which he feels he can rely of its cost or the mode 
of its production. It may be a specimen only 
shown to him to depreciate the value of his labour, 
and by reason of this uncertainty it is sure to 
excite his jealousy and prejudice against foreign 
workmen. He cannot know the real position it 
holds in the country where it has been made, or 
whether it fairly represents its available mecha- 
nical skill, This information he can only acquire 
by the examination of foreign labour in various 
stages and forms of manufacture; and where can 
he obtain such knowledge but at an International 
Exhibition? To him the comparison of manufac- 
tures from all countries, and of many different 
specimens from each, is invaluable. No Mechanics’ 
Institution can give him such useful knowledge, 
no teaching in the Department of Science and 
Art can give him such instruction, as he will 
derive from a few hours spent in inspecting the 
work, in its various forms, of his foreign rivals, 
To the intelligent and skilful workman an Inter- 
national Exhibition is an industrial college, teach- 
ing in the most practical manner—edacating the 
eye, the hand, and the taste—stimulating industry 
and ingenuity—removing prejudices, and, by en- 
larging the sphere of observation and giving new 
ideas, making better workmen. 

The importance of this inspection is very 
strongly felt in France, not only, as I shall sub- 
sequently show, by the numbers admitted to the 
Exhibition in 1855, but by the arrangements now 
being made for the careful examination of every 
branch of industry at this Exhibition by working 
men. Independently of clubs to bring over 
numbers of working men cheaply, there is a special 
sum appropriated by the Imperial commission to 
pay the fares of deputies to be elected from the 
great body of each trade by their fellow-workmen. 

Feeling, then, as strongly as I do the invaluable 
effect which the inspection of this Exhibition must 
produce on working men, I am led to ask if it 
can produce results of the same national import- 
ance on the upper classes. I think it cannot; nor 
is it necessary that it should. No doubt it will 
elevate the estimation of the manufacturer in the 
minds of many it amuses; surprise and excite 
wonder by the intrinsic beauty and exquisite 
workmanship of the articles exhibited, and by the 
wealth of which it gives such striking evidence ; 
flatter the national vanity to see England’s supe- 
rivrity in so many branches of industry; but 
where, among these classes, can it afford industrial 
instruction, or stimulate industry, or produce any 
permanent result calculated to maintain the supre- 
macy of England’s manufactures ? 

But when we turn to the middle and indus- 
trious classes we find, besides the pride they feel, 
in common with all, in the collection of the world’s 
industry, a high appreciation of the great benefits 
they must derive from the practical instruction 
they receive at these International Exhibitions. 
They prove their sincerity by providing the security 
on which the money is raised for the erection of 
the building—they supply it when erected with 
the wonderful collection it contains, and then, by 
their anxiety to inspect the works of all countries, 
of their rivals at home and abroad, find a large 
portion of the funds by which the expenses of 
management are to be paid. 

In 1851, Season Tickets, and 29s. and 5s. ad- 


missions, produced ..........es0++ £67,514 

The 2s. 6d. admissions ........ 22.000 72,447 
GIMME hkakbeccdvGhaocacedeseas 921,271 

In 1855, the 5fr. admissions produced........ £6,735 
2 0 |. veacce 7,063 

1 «a .  ishaena 33,904 

4sous ,, 99 ——i«é tw wwe 17,459 





So that the working classes of Paris, at 4 sous 
each, paid more than the 5fr. and 2tfr. admis- 
sions together ; and, besides being visited by more 
than 2,000,000 of people paying but 4 sous each, 
the Exhibition was open free on one Sunday 
before it closed, when a vast number were ad- 
mitted who would not otherwise have seen it. The 
numbers then admitted were enormous, but no 
account was taken of them. 

I have drawn this comparison because I con- 
ceive it to be true and just, and necessary to 
illustrate the view I take of the proper mode of 
making the utmost use of these most valuable of 
modern institutions. Their object is undoubtedly 
to disseminate information among the great mass 
of master manufacturers and men in all countries, 
to improve their taste and stimulate their in- 
dustry. Any arrangement which excludes the 
great body of those for whose benefit such institu- 
tions were inaugurated, is inconsistent with the 
broad principles of universality upon which they 
are based ; such exclusion is in antagonism to the 
publicity which is demanded now-a-days in every 
sphere of action. It checks the operation of the 
principles of free trade, for what is the use of free 
trade by law, if, when we have the opportunity of 
teaching our workmen how to compete with their 
foreign rivals, we refuse to allow them to take 
advantage of it? Unless this is done, a demand is 
created for foreign works, and our own producers 
are prevented from learning how to compete with 
them. You thereby injure the workman, the 
dealer, and the merchant. 

How, then, do I apply these observations to the 
present time? I say we open the Exhibition too 
many days, in proportion, to the rich, and too few 
tothe workmen. We do not give to our work- 
men the advantages given to the French work- 
men. I believe in the low tariff to produce good 
pecuniary results. The penny-postage stamp pro- 
duces more than the eightpenny or shilling letter. 
I have greater faith in the realization of a large 
sum by a low tariff than by a high one. I would 
not open the Exhibition every day at the lowest 
rate; but whilst, in the interest of science and of 
instruction, and I may say of fashion, I would 
have one day weekly at a comparatively high rate 
of admission, and other days at one shilling for the 
general bulk of the visitors, I would devote cer- 
tain days weekly to still lower rates, and as ex- 
clusively as possible to working men. Let them 
feel that an International Exhibition has a truly 
national object—that they are to derive benefit 
from it, and then they will learn to appreciate 
more thoroughly the sacrifice of time, the labour, 
mental and bodily, which have been required to 
bring such collections of industry together, and 
they will retire from the examination of these 
triumphs of skill and manufacturing industry 
better satisfied to contribute towards and to aid 
the exertions which are being made to improve 
general education, and to enter more fully into 
the importance and the utility of the large votes 
for educational and artistic purposes which every 
year pass the Legislature. 

In the presence of our chairman, I am almost 
afraid to state all I feel on this part of my subject ; 
but I am sure he will forgive me when I say that 
I fear that the commissioners are not, as a body, 
sufficiently reliant on the great principles of poli- 
tical economy, which assure us that the safest and 
best principles of Government are those which 
give the greatest happiness and instruction to the 
greatest number. Look at the large sums we are 
now annually spending in education, in teaching 
the principles of science and art. Ought we, then, 
to neglect an opportunity like this, which can 
only recur at comparatively long intervals, of ad- 
vancing the education we have begun, and of 
showing the practical effect of knowledge and in- 
dustry, and how to obtain excellence and the re- 
wards which belong to it ? If it can be shown that 
by the proposed arrangements for admission we 
do give to our intelligent and educated workmen 
all the advantages this wonderful exhibition of the 
world’s industry is calculated to afford them, and 
at the same time secure the largest receipts, my 
argument falls to the ground ; but looking to the 
examples before us—especially that afforded by 
the French Exhibition of 1855—it appears to me 
impossible to arrive at that conclusion. 

The question of prizes comes naturally under 
this division of my subject. The arrangements 
for this year are an improvement upon 1851, as 
there is only one description of medal to be given, 
and that for excellence only ; so that many may 
be given in the same class, and much injustice 
thereby avoided. The balance of opinion appears 
so strongly in favour of prizes, that we must hope 
the jurors will distribute them so freely as to 
secure this acknowledgment to every one whose 
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articles exhibited give evidence of special merit, 
whether of invention, workmanship, materials, 
taste, cheapness, or general applicability to the 
object in view. 

The next question is, what is the right period 
for the recurrence of such exhibitions? I think 
I may assume all will agree that their too frequent 
recurrence would, in fact, render them almost 
useless for the great purpose they are intended to 
accomplish, viz., that of marking clearly at in- 
tervals the progress of the world’s industry. 
Looking, however, at the decided progress in the 
past ten years, I think we may safely assume that 
to be a proper interval between exhibitions. It 
affords time for new inventions—for working out 
practically the new ideas of the previous exhibi- 
tion; and the increase of population, and the 
change which annually takes place in it, produce 
80 large a number of new exhibitors and visitors as 
to ensure popularity and support. If, then, we could 
confine International Exhibitions to England, it 
would not be difficult to determine the period 
which should intervene between them,or even were 
they to be limited to England and France. But 
such is the value set upon them by other nations, 
which have contributed very largely to the exhibi- 
tions of 1851, 1855, and 1862, that it is impos- 
sible, in considering this question, to confine our 
view to those two countries. 

There are thirty-one foreign countries con- 
tributing to the Exhibition. There are about 
18,000 foreign exhibitors. France supplies between 
5,000 and 6,000, the Zollverein above 2,000, Italy 
2,700, Austria 4,000, Spain 1,100, Portugal 1,000. 
Great Britain was represented by just under 1,600, 
and her colonies by about 1,000; or together, 
2,600 exhibitors in Paris in 1855. These being 
the facts, it appears reasonable that whenever 
France, the Zollverein, Italy, Austria, Spain, or 
Portugal desire to hold an International Exhibi- 
tion, and are prepared to supply proper accommo- 
dation for it, so long as we expect them to con- 
tribute a full and valuable collection of their art 
and industry to our exhibitions, we must be pre- 
pared to do the same to them. 

We have, then, to consider how this difficulty is 
to be met, for should a decennial period be con- 
sidered as that most desirable for England and 
France, that is, an Exhibition in either country, 
each five years, what should be the period, if Ex- 
hibitions are also held in other countries from 
which as many, or nearly as many contributors 
have come to us and to Paris as we sent to France, 
or should we refuse co-operation with them if they 
desire it ? 

Before we can decide this question we must 
inquire how far the governments of these countries 
would interfere in the management of such ex- 
hibitions, and how far each has contributed 
hitherto and would contribute, were they to be 
held more frequently, to the expenses incurred by 
exhibitors in sending their goods to foreign 
countries. 

At present we have three instances from which 
to draw conclusions. England in 1851; New 
York in 1853; France in 1855. The Exhibition 
in 1851 was, as we all know, begun by our society, 
acting under the advice and direction of our late 
Royal President, by whom it was soon expanded 
into an international work. The entire expendi- 
ture, paid by the money received from the admis- 
sions, amounted to 320,000/., and there was a large 
surplus besides. 

That in 1853, at New York, was a private spe- 
culation, and was an entire failure. All we can 
clearly deduce from this failure is, that something 
more than a pure mercantile speculation is required 
to ensure success to an International Exhibition. 
That in 1855, in Paris, was a great success in every 
respect but in a pecuniary point of view to the 
Government. 

The cost of the building was little short of 
500,000/., and that of the management about the 
same, both being defrayed by the Government, 
less the amount of the receipts for admission, 
which were but 128,000/. The experience gained 
by the Exhibition of 1851, no doubt, induced the 
French Governmeut to incur this great expense 
for a permanent building for the greater part of 
the collection, instead of imitating our light and 
almost fairy structure. The determination to 
make the main portion of the building permanent 
and substantial, led to the large expenditure as 
compared with ours in 1851, and justifies that 
incurred by our Royal Commissioners on the build- 
ings for 1862. 

The English Government appropriated 50,0007. 
to the expenses of conveying the goods of English 
exhibitors to a French port, and for the cost of the 
superintendence in Paris. This sum was placed 
under the control of a committee presided over 





by Mr. Cole, and the amount expended, every- 
thing included, was only just above 40,000/., 
10,0007. less than the estimate, a saving caused 
mainly, I believe, by the French Government 
taking charge of everything at the port of entry 
and defraying all the expenses of the carriage to 
Paris. 

The French Government, in 1851 and this year, 
have paid every expense connected with the trans- 
port and exhibition of the goods sent here for 
exhibition, and the amount so paid in 1851 
was about 1,200,000frs., or 48,000/.; and I am 
informed that this sum will not be exceeded this 

ear, 

I am unable to state with accuracy the expenses 
incurred by other nations, but I have reason to 
believe it is small compared with that spent by 
England and France; but the principle of each 
Government bearing the expenses of transit and 
of exhibition appears to be adopted by all. Unless, 
then, we are prepared to follow this example in 
every instance, as we did in 1855, our art and 
manufactures will either be unrepresented, or will 
appear under very unequal conditions. We may 
fairly assume that at a cost of from 40,0007. to 
50,0007. we can secure a proper representation of 
English art and industry at any Continental Exhi- 
bition ; but if we be inclined to bear this cost, can 
we expect that owners of valuable works of art, 
and the manufacturers of large and expensive 
machinery, will exhibit the one or the other except 
on special occasions and at distant intervals? I 
fear not. 

At the close of the paper,— 





Mr. Marsh Nelson said it struck him, while 
listening to the account so ably given them of the | 
mode of classification adopted in the Exhibition, | 
that on any future occasion they should arrange | 
the articles in a different manner. If a classifica- | 
tion had been adopted with regard to manufac- 
tures and arts, instead of by countries, it would 
have been more convenient. Take, for example, 
the article of glass. It was difficult for a person to 
travel from the British exhibition of glass manu- 
factures to that of Austria, and carry in his eye 
the different qualities; but if all the glass produc- 
tions had been arrranged together—French, Aus- 
trian, and Hungarian—they might easily compare 
them and judge which was the best. This mode of 
arrangement was adopted with regard to pictures, 
and he did not see why it should not be for shawls, 
laces, and other manufactures, They had all been 
placed in one gallery, and it was possible to com- 
pare one picture with another. But with respect 
to every other description of art or manufacture, 
they had to travel from one part of the building 
to another in order to institute any comparison. 
Skilful manufacturers were in the habit of erect- 
ing warehouses suited to the particular quality of 
manufactures they had to exhibit. He had been 
recently much struck, in going through a large 
private building erected for the display of silks. 
A particular kind of light was given for their 
advantageous display, and special colours on the 
walls. With regard to the arrangement of the 
pictures, it appeared to him that it would be a 
great improvement in any future Exhibition if 
they were arranged chronologically. By that 
means the artist would be able to see the progress 
which had been made. The next point which he 
thought they might discuss with advantage, was 
the building itself. The gentleman who had given 
them this able comparative account, had rather 
slurred over that part of the subject ; and, whilst 
he had spoken of the present Exhibition as being 
superior in almost all respects to those of 1851 and 
1855, the only matter on which he expressed any 
doubt was with regard to the building. He (Mr. 
Nelson) would point out a few instances in which 
he thought errors had been committed in the pre- 
sent building, not with a view of cavilling, or of 
throwing blame upon anybody, but in order that 
they might guard against those faults in future. 
He had taken a sketch of the building, as given in 
one of the numerous guide-books, and, supposing 
they entered from the Exhibition-road, there was 
no protection in the way of a vestibule, or any 
place where a body of people could be marshalled 
previous to entering the Exhibition. They came, 
in the first instance, to one of those enormous 
domes where the glare of light was excessive, and 
all after that appeared dull and melancholy in 
comparison. The great secret of all art in such 
matters was to keep back the effects they wished 
to produce till the last moment, rather than to 
thrust them all at once upon the eye of the ob- 
server. On entering, instead of making an ascent, 
they descended several steps on either side to get 
to any part of the building; that was not only 
inconvenient but detracted from its dignity and 





imposing aspect. They then walked along till 


they came to what was designated the central 
transept, when a feeling came over them of th 
lop-sidedness of the building. What was the 
cause of that? It was because on the left-hand 
side they looked up and saw a glass roof with 
abundance of airiness and light, whilst on the 
other side there was an exceedingly ugly brick 
. f-] 

wall, The result was lightness on one side and 
extreme heaviness on the other. The next int 
was, that on leaving the French courts, the effect 
on entering the nave was most depressing, be. 
cause they had not the same amount of light as 
they had at the sides ; but then it might be saig 
that decoration came to the aid of the architect 
because, although they did not see the sky, they 
had the nearest approach to it in the grey colour. 
ing and cheerful decoration of the ribs, renderin 
them as much like Tunbridge ware as could be 
conceived. Hedid not think that was exactly the 
style of decoration suited for a great national build. 
ing like this, and that it had better be avoided on 
future occasions. Upon the plan the central part 
of the building was called the “central transept,” 
Now, when he paid his first visit he looked for the 
so-called central transept, and walked from the 
dome at one end to that at the other end, and he 
confessed he was not able to discover which wag 
the central transept, till a friend suggested to 
hima where it was, and then he saw nothing bat a 
statue of Moses facing one of Garibaldi. Walking 
to the Cromwell-road entrance, he found again, 
instead of a vestibule, there was another red brick 
wall adorned with carpets, whence, turning right 
and left, an entrance was gained to the picture. 
gallery. A more unartistic arrangement he had 
never seen. They then ascended to the picture- 
gallery, which in extent, height, and dimensions, 
was all that could be desired ; but it appeared to 
him that a large gallery was not the proper place 
for the exhibition of pictures of ali classes. The 
noble lord in the chair had travelled a great deal, 
and many present had no doubt done the same; 
but there was one thing which must have struck 
every one with regard to the picture-galleries 
abroad, namely, that instead of having one large 
continuous gallery, there were a number of small 
rooms in which the cabinet-pictures were exhi- 
bited. However good the large gallery might be 
for the exhibition of gallery pictures, the cabinet 
works were lost in it. From this gallery they 
passed into the smailer galleries appropriated to 
the water-colour pictures. He would say no more 
of them than to characterize them as unseemly 
railway sheds, only to be compared to their neigh- 
bours, the Brompton Boilers. Passing through 
these galleries, and proceeding to the western 
dome, they saw what a mistake it was to make 
these domes a part of an Exhibition building of 
that kind. As far as exhibiting objects was con- 
cerned, they were unsuitable, because it became 
positively necessary to shut out a great portion 
of the light from the domes by awnings. Every- 
thing about the domes was wrong, and, taken 
altogether, he regarded them as most inartistic 
structures. On the occasion of a paper being 
read at an early period of the session on the Exhi- 
bition of 1862, they were told that they should 
reserve their opinion of the building until it was 
opened. They had done so, and not only that, 
but they had waited to hear the opinions of people 
from every country in Europe, and he had no 
hesitation in saying this building was a national 
disgrace. Let them not imagine for one moment 
he intended to say anything against the gentle- 
man—able, no doubt, in his own profession—who 
designed this building. On the contrary, he con- 
sidered him an ill-used man. He believed he was 
not anxious to have this work put upon him. The 
Royal Commissioners were told, as plainly as 
words could be spoken, that Captain Fowke was 
not the right man in the right place; but, not- 
withstanding that, they still persisted in adopting 
his design for the building. 

Mr. Gerstenberg (Commissioner for Ecuador) 
said the gentleman who had just addressed them 
had shown that criticism was easier than the 
practice of art. He had spoken with a fluency 
which showed that he had well studied the _. 
ject; but though the paper read was upon + 
International Exhibition of 1862, the last = - 
had only very lightly touched upon that subject. 
His remarks had been principally addressed to : 
criticism of the building, which was only a Phe 
and in his (Mr. Gerstenberg’s) opinion not : 
most important part, of the Exhibition. As _ 
of the Foreign Commissioners he would bear a 
testimony that the present building, for a 
practical purposes of an exhibition, was superl ; 
to that of 1851 and to that of Paris in 1855, an 

d many advantages which those building? 
did not enjoy. One great merit in the presen 
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building, he considered, was, that the entrance 
was immediate. They had not to pass through 
long vestibules, as suggested by Mr. Nelson, and 
in this respect he thought it was an improvement 
upon some of the public buildings on the Conti- 
nent. Mr. Nelson had omitted to state one objec- 
tion which had been generally taken by foreigners 
with regard to the building itself—that was, that 
it had no central point; that the duality occa- 
gioned by the two domes detracted from the unity 
of the building ; and that there was an absence of 
the grand effect produced by the central transept 
in the building of 1851. He, in common with 
other foreign friends, entertained no doubt, if the 
present experience had been possessed when the 
structure was erected, a great many faults which 
had been mentioned would not have been com- 
mitted; and undoubtedly they would be avoided 
in future. But he must say, with respect to the 
merciless remark that the building was a national 
disgrace, that ifany future building were intrusted 
to any one individual, he would not be able to 
satisfy all parties. He-would say one word with 
regard to the great importance and usefulness of 
such Exhibitions, as shown by the readiness with 
which everybody was now prepared to offer an 
invitation to others to witness the secrets of his 
trade and manufacture, throwing them open to 
the inspection of the worldat large. He recol- 
lected some years ago that the manufacture of 
machinery was carried on under the greatest 
secresy, and the ‘trade was kept as a profound 
mystery; but at the present moment they saw 
that false doctrine exploded. The consequence of 
the former system was that nobody was able to 
learn anything .of his neighbour, and the develop- 
ment of machinery was very slow; but at the 
present time there were mechanical inventions 
from all parts of the world open to the inspection 
of every one, and this was a matter of the greatest 
utility. 

Mr, G. A. Sala said that, as one of the public, he 
might be allowed to say a few words on an essen- 
tially public question. With regard to the contents 
of the Exhibition, he had viewed them with satis- 
faction, wonder, and admiration; but with respect 
to the building he might, as one who had given 
some attention to art, say a few words. Mr. Nel- 
son had characterized the building as a national 
disgrace; he (Mr. Sala) did not consider it a 
national disgrace, but a national mistake, and for 
this reason : it would be in their recollection that 
in 1851, all eminent men as architects and de- 
signers were calied upon to send in plans for the 
Great Exhibition; and they all recollected what 
hideons, monstrous, and abnormal designs were 
sent in on that occasion, and he remembered how 
his eyes were horrified by some of those designs. 
Those designs were mediocre, common - place, 
evey-day things; but it occurred to Sir Joseph 
Paxton, by what he would term an inspiration 
of genius, to send in the design of the Crystal 
Palace of 1851. He repeated, that was an in- 
spiration of genius; and that design threw far 
into the shade every other architectural plan 
submitted to the commissioners ; but it was due 
to the architects of the country to state that, 
whilst the design of Sir Joseph Paxton was a 
marvellous combination of iron and glass, it was 
common-place in its form, and, as originally con- 
ceived, presented a resemblance to three packing- 
cases piled one upon the other, until the late Sir 
Charles Barry added the transept, and that addi- 
tion made it the beautiful thing it was. As re- 
garded the Exhibition building of 1862, he con- 
sidered that various errors had been committed. 
The building was certainly not magnificent; in- 
deed, in his opinion, it might almost be called 
hideous. The picture-galleries certainly were 
light, commodious, and spacious; and albeit he 
agreed that there was a want of smaller adjacent 
apartments in which the cabinet gems could be 
displayed with advantage, instead of being lost 
amongst the mass of larger pictures, he must 
say the picture galleries of the Exhibition were 
amongst the grandest and most satisfactory fea- 
tures of that otherwise most unsatisfactory 
building. 

Sir Charles Fox begged to state that, with re- 
ference to the transept in the building of 1851, 

r. Sala was in error when he stated it was the 
design of the late Sir Charles Barry. The merit 
of the introduction of that transept was entirely 
- to his late respected partner, Mr. Hender- 
. The Chevalier de Schwarz (Chief Commissioner 
or Austria) said, as one of the foreign com- 
missioners, he begged to express his delight at 
the progress he bad witnessed in the present Ex- 

ition, as compared with that of 1851; he 
lieved he expressed the very general opinion 


of the exhibitors when he stated that the building 
was in every way suited for its purpose. 

Mr. P. L. Simmonds regretted that on each 
occasion of a paper having been read upon the 
International Exhibition, it should have been 
made the battle-ground with regard to the 
building. To return to the subject of the con- 
tents of the building, which was more important 
to those who had sent their contributions, he 
would only speak for a few moments of that 
portion over which he had had a considerable 
amount of superintendence—the Colonial depart- 
ment; and he was sure any one who looked upon 
the progress of those dependencies contrasted 
with the former occasion, could not but be struck 
with the immense advances that had been made, 
not only in manufactures and commerce, but in 
some of the arts. In 1851 there were but few 
colonies which took part in the Exhibition. On 
the present occasion more colonies had taken part 
than foreign countries ; and it was highly credit- 
able to this country that its dependencies had 
come forward in such a way to show to the world 
the progress they had made in their manufactures, 
and in the discovery of those raw materials and 
other products which were so important to us as 
a nation. There was another feature which 
might be pointed to as satisfactory with regard tio 
our colonies, that was the sums of money which 
each had voted for the expenses of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

The Chairman (Lord Granville) said, although he 
had the privilege of listening to a. great many de- 
bates, he had seldom taken a more lively interest in 
any discussion than in that which had taken place 
that evening. There was one thing which had more 
particularly interested him, namely, the sugges- 
tions which had been made with regard to the 
present and future Exhibitions ; indeed, most of 
them could have reference only to the preparations 
for a future Exhibition. He had had the great 
honour of being intimately connected with the two 
great Exhibitions which had taken place in this 
country, and he might say that some of the hap- 
piest recollections of his life were associated witia 
the Exhibition of 1851; and having now, under 
different circumstances, been connected with the 
management of that in 1862, he had felt the 
greatest interest, not wholly unmixed with annoy- 
ance and trouble, in the conduct of this Exhi- 
bition, though he did not look forward to heving 


he were asked to do so. As some of the sugges- 
tions made affected him personally, it might not 
be uninteresting to the meeting if he stated the 
impressions which occurred to his mind upon hear- 
ing them. First of all, he was relieved when the 
gentleman who had spoken so much on the subjext, 
in expressing his disapprobation of what had been 
done, never mixed it with one grain of appro- 
bation upon any one single point. He believed 
the British public were so experienced with regard 
to grievances and grumblings, that when a speech 
took that form of unmitigated censure, it did not 
produce so much effect upon their ears, and still 
less upon their minds, as when it was qualified 
by a certain amount of really judicious criticism. 
Looking, however, to the prospect of future exhi- 
bitions, he did not think some of the suggestions 
made were such as he should be inclined to recom- 
mend. With regard to the taste in which the build- 
ing had been designed and carried ont, he would not 
advance his opinions on that subject in the pre- 
sence of such a meeting as this, least of all in the 
presence of the gentleman who had addressed 
them with all the advantages of training as a 
professional architect; but, with regard to one of 
his suggestions in particular, he (the chairman) 
had that English feeling which was in favour of 
being free and easy in his actions, and he could 
not conceive a more disagreeable notion than the 
being “marshalled” with a number of other per- 
sons in the vestibule of an exhibition before enter- 
ing. He did not know what might be the system 
of military volunteering in the days of the next 
Exhibition, but he would rather step in at a side 
entrance than submit to drilling before going in. 
Then, with regard to architectural unity, it did not 
appear clear that a building composed of different 
sections, each designed for a different purpose, 
could possibly possess any architectural unity or 
beauty of design. Another point on which it was 
probable there would be greater unanimity was, 
as to the arrangement of the articles exhibited. 
For his own part, he bad not the slightest doubt 
of the superiority of the geographical classification 
over any other. He believed under any other 
system the difficulties of the management would 
be increased a hundred-fold. Nothing had given 
him greater gratification than to witness the 


much connexion with another Exhibition, even if | 


characterized every foreigner with whom he had 
been brought into contact since their arrival in 
this country in connexion with the business of 
the Exhibition ; but he did not believe that human 
nature was strong enough, if Russians, Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Italians were mixed up together in 
the building, each accustomed to do business in 
different ways, to enable them to goon with that 
harmonious feeling which had hitherto existed. 
Although he had travelled a good deal, yet he 
would say there was something very interesting 
in finding one’s self, when in the Exhibition, 
suddenly, as it were, in a foreign country— 
being surrounded by the products of that country 
—which would not be the case if the articles 
of each country were distributed in a great many 
different parts of the building. Mr. Sala, who 
had spoken very well indeed, and had given 
them praise and blame in equal proportions, had 
expressed himself at a loss to understand why 
the commissioners aslected such a building at 
all; but he thought the beginning of that gen- 
tleman’s speech furnished the reasons why they 
did so. He (the chairman) had not forgotten 
the experience of 1851. He remembered that 
eminent men were called upon to give plans, 
the result of which was that none were con- 
sidered satisfactory. He never should forget the 
feeling of pleasure with which he first saw the 
beautiful design of his excellent friend, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, which seemed to come so opportunely 
to relieve the difficulties of the moment, and 
whilst speaking on this matter, he might remark 
that there was sometimes great advantage arising 
from vicissitudes. There was a strong feeling in 
the public mind that the two noble elm-trees 
in the park should not be cut down—the British 
public would not hear of such a thing ; and hence 
that which was at first regarded as an obstacle, 
had, as Sir Charles Fox had stated, originated 
the idea of a transept which should inclose the 
trees. In comparing the present building with 
that of 1851, he believed nine people out of ten 
associated the latter with the beautiful erection 
now standing at Sydenham, but that was a very 
different structure, in a great many respects, to 
the building of 1851. As it was, however, the 
commissioners found a plan ready prepared. He 
might say that the late Prince Consort thought 
most decidedly that the present building was 
infinitely better adapted for exhibition purposes 
than that of 1851, and he (Lord Granville) 
thought it would have been folly on the part of 
the commissioners to have rejected that plan, 
He might add that the design was shown to 
Sir Joseph Paxton before it was finally settled 
upon, and he expressed his opinion that it was 
extremely handsome, and well adapted for the 
purpose. There had been some changes in the 
design, which had been adopted from motives of 
ecouowy. That aight be a misfortune, but it 
was a circumstance to which every one was more 
or less liable from a want of cash, He would 
now allude for. a moment to the suggestions 
made in the paper, relative to the admission of 
the working classes to view the Exhibition at 
reduced rates of charge. He thought that was 
a question bearing upon the future, and, as 
such, was one of considerable importance and 
interest. It was a subject requiring great con- 
sideration. First of all they must know what 
numbers the shilling admission would bring to 
the Exhibition, because it would not realize Mr. 
Hawes’s views of the greatest happiness.to the 
greatest number, to stuff the largest number of 
persons possible within a limited space, which 
they could not extend; and they must remem- 
ber, after all, whether the admission were a 
shilling, or sixpence, or twopence, the admission 
itself bore a very small proportion to the ex- 
pense incurred by persons coming up from the 
country to see the Exhibition ; and whilst entirely 
agreeing with Mr. Hawes, that the persons most 
likely to benefit from the Exhibition were our 
intelligent artisans, at the same time it would not 
be conferring a favour upon that class to cram 
the building with persons inferior to them, so 
that they would have great difficulty in seeing 
the objects that were exhibited. 

Mr. Peter Graham said, as knowing the views 
of a-large number of exhibitors, British and 
foreign, he begged to state that their opinion was 
that the building was extremely well adapted to 
its purpose. 

The Chairman then proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hawes, which was passed. 





ARCHITECTURAL AssocrIaTION. — The annual 
dinner of the association is fixed to take place on 








liberal, cordial, and conciliatory feeling which bad 





Tuesday evening next, the 10th instant. 
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CARVED WOOD PANELS, TO WHICH PRIZES WERE AWARDED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
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CARVED WOOD PANELS, 


TO WHICH PRIZES WERE AWARDED BY THE 
COUNCIL OF THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Tue “ Illustrated Catalogue of the International | 


Exhibition,” which is appearing in the Art. 
Journal, is making very satisfactory progress, 
and will form a most worthy record of the marvel- 
lous collection of works of all classes now in the 
Palace of Art and Industry. The current number, 
containing the third part of it, comprises engraved 
representations of 110 articles, with brief descrip- 
tions and an accompanying essay. To give speci- 
mens of the engravings we are enabled to transfer 
to our pages representations of the carved panels, 
now in the International Exhibition, to which 
the council of the Architectural Museum awarded 
prizes in March last, as stated in our pages at the 
time. The first was designed and executed by 
Henry Reynolds, of Caledonian-road, Islington ; 
No. 2, by C. J. Herley, of Taunton ; No.3, by John 
Seymour, of Taunton; No. 4, by E. Dujardin, of 
Walworth; No. 5, by Alfred Angus, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road ; and No. 6, by H. J. Wicks, of Coles- 
hill-street, Eaton-square. They are all very ad- 
mirable specimens of wood-carving, as we have 
said before. 

Bat for the experience the editor of the Art- 
Journal had gained in connection with the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, so promptly-produced and excellent 








a series of illustrations of the present collection 
could not have been issued. 





THE CHAPEL OF THE “HOUSE OF 
CHARITY,” SOHO. 


THE House of Charity, located in Rose-street, 
Soho, for some years, is about to be removed into 
new premises, adjoining No. 1, Greek-street, 


year from the Board of Works. The house had 
before been occupied by the old Commissioners of 
Sewers; and was built by Mr. Beckford, the 
father of the famous lord mayor. It is a fine 
house ; and in the alterations made by the charity, 
at an expense of nearly 2,000/., all its decorative 
features have been preserved. The elaborate 


| Plaster ceilings, with the carved chimney-pieces 


and wainscot panelling, come out quite fresh again. 
Considerable alterations have been made 3 and the 
old members of the Board would now hardly 
find their way about. 

As the commencement of the fature buildings to 
be erected in the large open space next Rose-street, 
the chapel takes the first place, and is now being 
carried out under the architect, Mr. J oseph 
Clarke, F.S.A., by Mr. Conder, who has com- 
pleted the repairs to the house. Mr. George Maw- 
son acts as clerk of works. 

From the constitution of the charity, and the 


nature of the site as to light, the plan of the 
chapel is peculiar, having a bema, with four apsidal 
chapels grouped round, and opening into the choir 
by arches, Great height is given to the centre of 
the building, which will have a lofty iron fléche 
by Skidmore. The roofs are wood, barrelled under 
with moulded groins. Different kinds of stones 
will be used both internally and externally ; and 


| the building ultimately enriched by a certain 


which property was purchased by the council last | amount of colour and carving, as funds permit. 


: Coloured marbles and tiles will also be intro- 
_ duced; parts of the walls inside above the strivgs 


| will be faced with chalk, as asblar. 


Round the 


chapels and the bema are low stone seats, with 
the stall or chair for the bishop, as visitor, at the 
extreme end of the latter. The choir and clergy 
will have oak stalls set on the paving, with 
chairs for the council, associates, and inmates. - ‘ 
The chapel will be open to Rose-street, wit 
a low wall in front; and the whole will probably 
form a striking feature, though very much — 
by surrounding houses. The entrance into t _ 
interior quadrangle, and to the chapel, will : 
through a covered passage at the west end ; an 
ultimately the chapel will form one side of this 
court, with a covered way round. The new build- 
ings will then comprise a refectory and offices, 
with dormitories, work-rooms, &c. The walls of 
the chapel are fast rising, and in the present 
month some considerable show will be made. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE fierce criticism of our French neighbours 
is rapidly subsiding. Some of our foreign critics 
are beginning to treat matters connected with 
English manners and English exhibitions with a 
degree of fairness that makes a very agreeable 
change, while others are becoming absolutely 
complimentary. 

In a recent article signed “ Brasseur-Wirtgen,” 
the author proclaims himself a downright admirer 
of the English school of painting, and actually 
promises to criticise the works of our leading 
artists, not only in general terms, but in an é/ude 
approfondie, as he terms it. He treats himself, 
however, to a little preliminary grumbling on one 
or two points, after the following fashion :—The 
building is a prison vitrée,—but, nevertheless, the 
picture-galleries are, he admits, very well lighted. 
Then comes the question of the allotment of space. 
England, he says, with the smallest and most 
recently-developed school of painting, takes to 
herself one entire half of the whole space, leaving 
the other half to be shared by all the rest of the 
world. But then, in coming to numbers, which 
he does, in order to compare the London art dis- 
play of 1862 with that of Paris in 1855, he shows 
by his figures, quite unconsciously, that Paris did 
much the same as London in regard to taking 
the lion’s share of the space. In 1855 the num- 
ber of works of French artists exhibited was 
4,200, while those of Evglish artists only numbered 
375. Inthe London display of the present year; 
the case is simply reversed; there béing 1,400 
English works (including those in water colonr), 
against only 300 French. The total of :paintings 
and drawings of all countries exhibited im 1855 
was 5,700, which leaves for all the foreign artists, 
English included, only 1,500 against the 4,200 
works of French artists. In the present year in 
London, the total number of paintings and draw- 
ingseexhibited is 3,064, of which 1,400. are Hnglish, 
and 0664 foreign. So that while our French 
critic eomplains, in one page, that the English 
workseeceupy vathermmore than half of the total 
space, ‘he sillows us ‘to prove, in the next, by his 
own figures,‘that inthe Paris Exhibition the works 
of French artists occupied nearly three-fourths of 
the totdl spaee allotted ‘topaintings aud drawings. 
This forms a very apt ‘illustration of the ancient 
proverh, which states that:those who live in houses 
of extremely fragile structure should not begin 
the game of stone-throwing. 

Itits @een ‘that, if on the ypresent occasion we 
havettdken a wery ‘large proportion of the space 
for thedlisplay of works by our own artists, the 
Frenth that! been beforehand with us in carrying 
out the principle of ‘taking care of No. 1. This, 
however, is not ‘the :pith of the question. What 
we have ‘to inquire into is, whether a sufficient 
space wasailloweil on the present eccasion for a 
satisfactony display of the works of ‘the great 
foreign athodis of painting. To all who are well 
acquainted with tthe nature and scale of the 
greatest works ofContinental art, the answer will 
at once'be—No; emphatically, No. For instance, 
what idea can our priblic possibly form of the 
modern German schedl.of painting by the exami- 
nation of a display from which the works of 
Bendeman, Schadow, Overbeck, Cornelius, Kaul- 
bach, and Steinle were virtually excluded by stint 
of space? The greatest works of these cele- 
brated artists, whose fame is European, could find 
no room in the exceedingly restricted space allot- 
ted by us to the foreign schools. And so, after 
the Great International Exhibition of 1862, our 
general public will know no more than it did be- 
fore of those great master-works of the German 
school which have excited the curiosity and inte- 
rest of the artists of all countries for the last 
quarter of a century. 

The same remark applies to French art. It is 
true, we have a few works on a large scale, and 
some masterpieces in the more domestic style of 
art; but how can anything like a correct idea be 
formed of the capacities of the French school from 
the contemplation of a collection in which no 
specimens are to be found of Coignet, of Bracassat, 
of Couture, of Heim, of Schetz, of Eugene Deveria, 
and half a score of others,—all names of the 
highest rank in art? It may be said that as large 
a share of the building has been allotted to pic- 
torial art as could possibly be spared from the 
spaces necessarily assigned to manufactures. In 
answer to this, the French critics throw in our 
teeth the English devotion to solid and abundant 
“refreshment ;” and show that precisely the same 
amount of space has been allotted to eating-rooms 
in a corresponding portion of the building, as to 
the pictures on the side occupied by the art-gal- 


leries. This is truly a formidable position to take 
up. One can scarcely conceive it possible that, in 
a building erected expressly for the display of 
every branch of art, as large a space should 
have been assigned to eating and drinking tables 
as for the display of painting and sculpture. But 
so it is; and even this, it is asserted, will not be 
sufficient. 

Sculpture is much worse off than painting: it 
certainly demanded a vast and distinct gallery for 
its appropriate display. The rows of pedestals 
which occupy the central line of the picture- 
galleries have proved quite insufficient for the 
accommodation of the statuary which has arrived ; 
and with more accommodation to offer, we should 
have had a far more abundant and splendid array. 
As it is, only a small portion of the sculpture is 
accommodated in the way intended; and the rest 
has to be dotted about wherever an odd corner 
can be found. Here a fine statue forms a fore- 
ground toa mahogany sideboard, and seems to be 
thus ranked as furniture-sculpture, with the 
class of furniture to which it is considered appro- 
priate. Cuavalier’s “ Mother of the Gracchi” 
stands in front of a background of drain-pipes ; 
and the “Barras” of David d’Angers, in the 
midst of a grand display of cabinet-work—*“ en 
pleine ébénisterie,” as a French critic has it. This 
is, certainly, not treating the works of sculpture of 
the higher classes with great respect. And then, 
where are the famous medallions of the last-named 
sculptor? They may be in the building, some- 
where or other, but they are not to be easily 
found. The English do not, however, care much 
about these littile niceties of position and associa- 
tion. The French are much more sensitive—as 
we see exemplified in the prefectural care bestowed 
even upon the street architecture of Paris; the 
prefect of the Seine having just ordexed the pro- 
prietors of houses in the sixth, seventh, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth arrondissements :to xestore and 
thoroughly cleanse their fagades by the Ist of 
October mext. Our shortcomings in matters of 
this kind, connected with the International Exht- 
bition, will @eubtless be severely dealt with ina 
French seria], just commenced, under the title of 
“Revue Internationale ;” which, moreover, :as 
being illustrated with a profusion of <illustrative 
engravings, threatens ‘to interfere with our official 
“ Illustrated Catalogue,” as well as with the well- 
illustrated catalogue now in progress in the “ Art- 
Journal.” 

Readers know that guns of the “ Armstrong” 
class were being constructed, not only in America, 
but even in Egypt by the native workmen of 
Cairo. We have since seen, by recent news from 
America, that Confederate guns of this class, used 
in land batteries, have ‘been more than a match 
for the steel-clad gun-boats of the Federals. It 
is said that similar advances in the power of such 
guns has been achieved also in England, and we 
have ‘heard of a target, plated with steel of the 
same strength as the casings of the Warrior, 
having been successfully pierced ‘by a new gun. 
Why not make an international display of this 
achievement? A letter to the Dimes, from a 
writer evidently actuated by a true British spirit 
in the wish to assert our national pre-eminence in 
the unfortunately too necessary material of war, 
recommended that the target so pierced should be 
exhibited near to the beautiful Armstrong gun, 
and accompanied, if possible, with the very gun 
by means of which the heaviest ship armour had 
thus been proved easily vulnerable. But our Ex- 
hibition Commissioners, and our authorities at 
the War-office and the Admiralty, are not so easily 
meved as the writer doubtless expected. That the 
gun and target in question would have become 
objects of the greatest attraction there can be no 
doubt; but neither prompt accession to popular 
demands, nor any promptitude in spontaneous 
movements in accordance with the feelings of the 
day, are characteristics of our system of govern- 
ment. It has, however, good qualities of its own, 
which, perhaps, render such additional charac- 
teristics unnecessary. 

Among objects more immediately connected 
with architecture, one is attracted by the capabi- 
lities of mosaic, as shown in some fine examples; 
and also by the elaborate architectural effects pro- 
duced by materials imitative of stone and marble, 
and apparently as durable. First, of mosaic. The 
colossal figure of St. Nicholas is an excellent 
specimen of modern architectural mosaic, and its 
rich gold ground, the tesserse of which are very 
brilliant, recalls the ancient gold-grounded mosaics 
of Constantinople before its fall, and of the last 
few centuries of Imperial Rome, after the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, when mosaic decoration 
played so conspicuous a part in the semi-barbaric 





architecture of the period, both externally and 





internally ; the still perfect specimens of which 
° > > 

many of them on a gigantic scale, never fail to 
make a deep impression on all thoughtful travel. 
lers in Italy. The modern Russian specimen 
above referred to bears the evident impress of that 
Byzantine art which was carried to Russia alon 
with the tenets of the Greek Church, This 
character agrees well with the nature of the 
process, but does not necessarily belong to 
it; even when the Oriental, or Mediaval, 
feature of the gold ground is employed. The 
modern mosaics of St. Peter’s—copies of the finest 
pictures of the great Italian masters—present to 
the eye no stiffness of that kind; and indeed, at 
the distance at which they are placed, many an 
inattentive spectator might take them for the 
pictures themselves. The advantage obtained by 
the laborious process is that, while the paintings 
might perish by damps, or from other causes, their 
mosaic counterparts form an integral part of the 
solid wall itself, and are as durable. The mosaic 
table in the Roman Court is a beautiful example 
of the art on a smaller scale; the favourite sub. 
ject (even among modern Romans), “The Wolf 
and Twins,” which fills the centre compartment, 
being a most finished performance. Lhe mount- 
ing of this fine piece of work, in  meretricious 
Lowis-Quinze sert of style, is not werthy of the 
work it supports. ‘Speaking of mosaic, one is con- 
strained to notice a bold design for a colossal 
mosaic, by Mr. Hook. This@esign was made with 
the view to try the effect of mosaic, on a large 
scale, on the wails of the present building, taking 
it for granted that they were to be considered 
permanent. It is, indeed, rather extraordinary 
that, with the existing mechanical facilities already 
developed, which are well known ‘to artists and 
architects, mosaics ef a monumental character 
have not ere this become a leading feature in some 
of the new public buildings that are springing up 
in every direction. As of analogous character, I 
should here say a word on the tile pavements of 
Messrs. Minton & :Co., by means of whichan effect 
similar to ‘that of the ancient mosaic floors is 
produced in a very effective and inexpensive man- 
mer, and one which cannot fail to be largely 
adopted ‘by architects for the floors of public 
buildings. The effect of repetition of pattenn which 
occurs in the use of mere pattern tiles, even where 
ithe patterns alternate, is very fatiguing when 
applied to a large surface; but the large designs 
mow produced by means of tiles executed for the 
express purpose of repeating them are mot open 
to this objection. The design exhibited is of 
Btruscan:character, thecdlours being subdued red, 
black, odhre, and white, with a few spare ‘touches 
af green. Theset of tiles for producing a design 
wf this kind sume 15 or 20 feet square will cost 
#carcely more than the number of common pat- 
ttern tiles necessary to cover ithe same surface. 

Among the new materidls mentioned #bove for 
producing cheaply highly decorative architectural 
features of a really superior character, I may refer 
to the simili-pierre and simil.-marbre produced by 
Messrs. Lippmann & Scheckenburger, of Paris. In 
these materials, statuary and every architectural 
feature, even to bare walls, if advisable, may be 
constructed at a price that makes “(palaces for the 
million ” a proximate probability. ‘Messrs. Lipp- 
mann & Co. exhibit a portion of a fagatle eam posed 
of semi-detached columns, with #llithesesampany- 
ing features of a ‘highly-decorative architectural 
composition, the effect of which is solid and stone- 
like. Till permanently fixed, its parts can be taken 
to pieces and put into packing-cases, and again 
erected with the greatest facility. We have had 
emigrants’ houses, planned and temporarily erec 
in the yards of London builders, which could be 
taken down, packed in a small space, and exported 
to Australia for permanent erection ; but these 
were unadorned contrivances of mere carpenter- 
ing; while, by means of the material and processes 
of Messrs. Lippmann & Scheckevburger, & veri 
table palace in simili-marbre may be packed up 
Paris, and exported to London or America, or any 
French or Euglish colony, where it may be i 
manently erected, with indgstructible cement, by 
apy ordinary workman furnished with the ren 
panying plan and elevation, shown on half a shee 
of writing-paper. 

pyers panes exhibited for statuary ona 
large scale, isthe Hart-gummi of Mr. H.C. > 
of Hamburg. This material, of which the _ 
translation given is caoutchuc-durcie, and the 
English name furnished is hardened india- 
rubber, appears to be capable of very extensive 
application. It can be produced in various p§t- 
manent colours, the specimen exhibited being @ 
finely-modelled statue of Armineus, by Engelhart, 
of Hanover, which is of a fine cluy-red, producing 





the effect of a superior work in terra-cotta, the 
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lines and finishing touches of which are as sharp 
as if the direct work of the modelling instead 
of the casting mould. There are also works in 

itive terra-cotta, of unusally large dimensions : 
a series of statues of the Evangelists, in terra- 
cotta, in the Swedish Court, being very remark- 
able for their artistic merit as well as for their 
successful reproduction. Biscuit-ware, too, has 
been successfully applied to statuary on a large 
seale, by, I think, Mr. Gille, of Paris, if I am 
not mistaken in the name. He exhibits a 
crouching Nymph, nearly life-size,—a scale upon 
which none of our porcelainists have yet suc- 
ceeded in producing works of this kind, our 
Parian statuettes being invariably of small form. 
Mr. Gille informed me that he had succeeded in the 
production of a statue 6 feet high, of Palissy, the 
hero of the early history of porcelain manufacture 
in France. Mr. Gille has exhibited also some 
coloured biscuit ware, in a series of figurines, 
the tinting of which is very bold and suc- 
cessful. ; 

There is also some modern Della Robbia ware, 
by Devers, of Paris, which at once suggests 
architectural forms suited to its introduction. 
Whether that introduction be prompt or tardy, 
may depend upon the energy and talent of our 
present race of architects; but that glazed deco- 
rations of that kind, calculated to resist the 
destructive effects of our atmosphere, is destined 
to playa very magnificent rd/e in our architecture 
of the future, no reflective artist can doubt for a 
moment. A series of medallions in this ware, 
executed for Mr. Holford, though not by any 
means exhibiting all the capacities of glazed 
earthenware for architectural purposes, are very 
striking things, but not equal to some works of 
the same class by Minton, of which I may speak 
on another occasion. 

Whenever a visitor to the International Exhi- 
bition has occasion to look for some object or other 
in the sections devoted to works in pottery and 
porcelain, he cannot help being struck, each time 
afresh, with the magnificent vases of truly gigantic 
dimensions, from tie boldest majolica ware to the 
most delicate Sévres, which he finds on every side. 
Those of the Sévres works excel in grace of form, 
and in the high finish of the enamelled paintings, 
and richness and colour of the gilding. The great 
vases of the Minton, Copeland, or other English 
establishments, astonish by the boldness and ex- 
cellence of their ornaments in relief, in the broad 
majolica style; while Dresden works excel in the 
raised modellings of natural flowers, similar to 
those which formed one of the chief glories of the 
celebrated old Dresden. There is one giant vase 
of modern Saxon ware, of pure white, with 
highly-raised flowers meandering over its entire 
surface, which is a very magnificent and successful 
work. One cannot help wondering where these 
splendid works of the ennobled potter’s art are to 
find their homes. Are they to become prizes in 
national contests in art, or athletic sports, as were 
evidently the famous Greek vases at Athens ; some 
of the finest of those still in existence having upon 
them the Greek word meaning prize, or prizes? 
or, are they to become the fitting decoration of 
the public and private galleries of the future, 
which our growing national prosperity will shortly 
call into existence, and which are destined to be 
built with the gold that is so lavishly pouring in 
from Australia, from California, from British 
Columbia? However this may be, it is certain 
that the supply of such beautiful objects, in a 
country so wealthy as England, will not be long in 
creating a demand for them. 

Much has been said abont, the mercenary cha- 
racter of the present Exhibition ; and there can be 
no doubt that the arrangements on this score 
have Opened up opportunities to a whole host of 
exhibitors, who have never had any other object 
im view than making the present Exhibition a 
mere medium of advertisement. Unless under 
very stringent regulations, this was naturally to 
be expected in the inferior branches of manu- 
facture, But one did not expect to see the mere 
trading spirit invade the region of the highest 
branches of the fine arts. Nevertheless it has 
done so. Here are models of statues, only plaster 
models, exhibited for the mere purpose of getting 
orders. M. B—— exhibits several patterns in 
Plaster, in this way, ticketed with the price for 
which they can be had done in marble; another 
Price for bronze ; a lower price for the same thing 
anlaian, and so on. This is really too bad. What 
should we think of one of our leading painters, 
if he had exhibited an oil sketch ticketed after 
this fashion —Mr. P. Q. will execute this subject, 
mr 4 feet by 3, in his best. style, for 200/.; less 
ighly finished, for 150/.; and half-size for one 
hundred guineas ? 





ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


THE anniversary dinner of this institution, 
which was established in 1810, took place on 
Saturday evening, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
under the presidency of Mr. George Godwin, in 
the absence of Lord Ashburton, who was prevented 
attending by indisposition. There was a numerous 
company, including Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. 
David Roberts, R.A., Mr. Doo, R.A., Mr. Lumb 
Stocks, Mr. Charles Hill, F.S.A., Mr. Joseph 
Durham, Mr. Dafforne, Mr. Macnee (of the Royal 
Scottish Academy), Mr. Gambart, Dr. Diamond, 
Mr. Harrison Weir, Mr. George Dodd, Mr. 
Waring, Mr. Thomas Lupton, Lieut.-Colonel Mac- 
donald, Mr. H. G. Bohn, Mr. C. J. Dimond, Hon. 
Sec., and many others. 

The society includes two separate and distinct 
branches—an annuity fund and a benevolent fund. 
The Artists’ Annuity Fund is raised and wholly 
supported by the contributions of its members for 
their own relief in sickness and old age; and 300 
artists are members of it at the present time. 
The Artists’ Benevolent Fund, for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the members of the 
annuity fund, is supported by the donations and 
subscriptions of the patrons of the fine arts and 
artists, and the annual contributions of the 
members of the annuity fund. 

The Chairman, in proposing “Success to the 
Society,” placed before the company the benefits 
which it was calculated to confer on the pro- 
fession, aud, in urging the necessity of giving to 
its operations the largest possible scope, referred 
to the great improvement which had taken place 
both in the social status and the pecuniary 
profits of the profession of an artist. In former 
times it was so unusual an event for a sale to 
take place at the Royel Academy Exhibitions, that 
men ran up and down stairs telling everybody 
they met of the news when a picture was sold: 
now the results of the annual sales at the ex- 
hibitions amounted to many thousands of pounds. 
But although the artist had a good prospect of 
disposing of his productions, it happened some- 
times that blindness, paralysis, and some other 
ills to which flesh was heir, rendered him 
totally unable to pursue his calling. In these 
cases the annuity fund was a valuable and welcome 
resource; and the good it had done in past years 
bore testimony to the need for the society. With 
regard to the benevolent fund, he stated that since 
its formation no less a sum than 23,894/. had been 
distributed in relieving the widows and orphans of 
British artists; fifty-two widows having received 
annuities during the past year amounting to 7771., 
and sixteen orphans the sum of 76/. Another 
very gratifying feature of the society mentioned 
by the chairman was that the expense of working 
it during the past year fell short of 1002. 

Sir C, Eastlake, who returned thauks for the 
Royal Academy, also referred to the prosperous con- 
dition of the profession as an additional reason why 
young members of it should become supporters of 
the society, without giving way to the notion, in 
which all men were apt to indulge during the first 
tide of success, that a reverse of fortune could 
never happen to them. Colonel Macdonald made 
an energetic speech in reply to the “ Army, Navy, 
and Volunteers.” Mr. Bohn, Mr. D. Roberts, 
Mr. Durham, and others spoke. 

Mr. Charles Hill, in proposing success to the 
British Institution and other cognate bodies, 
urged that great advantage would result if artists 
not so much employed as some in the highest 
walks of art would turn attention to the decora- 
tion of our houses and public buildings. 

In the course of the evening subscriptions to the 
fund were announced amounting to nearly 600/., 
including a donation of 100 guineas from Her 
Majesty, and 50 guineas from Lord Ashburton. 








BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


On May 28th, Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S. (who 
was in the chair), read a letter he had received 
from Dr. R. R. Madden, in relation to the disco- 
very of a very large number of cromlechs in the 
vicinity of Algiers. Dr. Madden has laid the par- 
ticulars before the Royal Irish Academy, and he 
is now preparing a paper for the association on 
the African origin of these monuments, connect- 
ing them with those of Phcenicia and some adja- 
cent countries, which will be read in the course 
of the next session. 

The Rev. T. Wiltshire transmitted various flint 
implements discovered at Bridlington, Yorkshire. 
Many of these were patinated in a way whichonly 
a long series of years could effect, and, coupled 








with their rude fabric, justified their being 
referred to a remote antiquity. 

Mr. Cuming produced two forged specimens of 
flint arrow-head; and a discussion took place as 
to their mode of manufacture and the persons by 
whom they had been executed, in which Mr. T. 
Wright, Mr. Planché, and the chairman, engaged, 

Mr. Cuming made a communication descriptive 
of ancient tibule, Roman, Irish, Scotch, &c., con- 
tributed by Mr. W. H. Forman. Upon these also 
a discussion ensued, and the Irish specimens were 
referred to a Danish origin. 

Mr. C. H. Luxmoore exhibited a curious speci- 
men of razor, of the time of Elizabeth or James I., 
found at Manor House, Larkhall-lane, Clapham. 
The handle is of ebony, and decorated with brass 
studs and circlets. 

Mr. Planché read a paper written by the Rev. 
C. H. Hartshorne, being a continuation of a 
former communication on the household expenses 
of Joanna de Valencia, countess of Pembroke in 
the thirteenth century. A discussion in regard 
to several items occupied the remainder of the 
evening. 








OUR FOOD. 


Wes have often before complained that the sale of 
poultry, fruit, butcher’s meat, and other articles in 
a state unfit for human food, is permitted, and are 
glad to learn that the matter has been taken up 
with some degree of vigour by the City authori- 
ties. The circumstance, that in the last three 
months 143,934 lb. of putrid and diseased meat 
have been seized in the City markets, shows that 
our statements in connection with this matter 
have been under instead of over the truth; and 
we fear that even the above formidable figures 
fall far short of the quantity of poisonous meat 
which in various shapes finds its way to the ill- 
supplied tables of the poor. Within the last few 
weeks, three persons have been convicted of bring- 
ing to Newgate Market various kinds of meat in 
a condition too loathsome to describe. One of 
them has been sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment,—a punishment far too slight for the nature 
of the offence; for there is, no doubt, a vast 
amount of sickness to be attributed to this un- 
wholesome supply of food. It is not, however, 
only in the dead-meat markets in the City that 
the most careful inspection should be used; but 
also in the New Cattle Market, where a very large 
portion of the food of the metropolis is sold which 
does not find its way into the great City markets, 
There is, besides, we fear, a considerable quantity 
of impure meat which is imported in carcases, 
from various parts, by railway, carriers, &c., and 
which does not pass through the markets at all, 
but which is at once conveyed to the dealers in 
the poorer districts. This shows the necessity 
that exists, particularly as the hot summer wea- 
ther is approaching, for the most vigilant inspee- 
tion by the officers of health, not only in the City, 
but also in all the slaughter-houses throughout the 
metropolitan district, and particularly in those 
markets to which the poor flock for the purpose of 
purchasing their food. 

The police and officers of health want more 
power for this purpose; yet still these are better 
situate than they were a few years ago; and we 
trust that what means they have may be vigor- 
ously used for the purpose of stopping the supply 
of poisonous food. 





SMITHFIELD. 


One of the most extensive excavations which 
have for several years past been made in the cen- 
tral part of the metropolitan district may now be 
said to have been actually commenced ; and ere 
long the large area for the new London meat 
markets will have been opened in parts to a depth 
of 25 feet and upwards. In the course of this im- 
portant work an immense quantity of soil, the 
accumulation of many centuries, will have to be 
removed, and it is very probable that in doing so 
objects of antiquarian and historical interest will 
be brought to light ; at any rate the examination 
of the surface strata will be well worthy of obser- 
vation. 

On such a site as this, a careful look- 
out should be kept for old-world: matters, and 
some arrangement ought to be made between the 
City authorities and the contractors for the due 
care of any objects of interest which may be here 
found. Where excavations have been made, not 
only within the City boundary but also in other 
directions, we have often felt surprise at the care- 
lessness which has been shown. Many things 
have been destroyed by ignorance or wilfulness. 
on the part of the workmen; and there isa. very 
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bad practice common, of the men concealing pot- 
tery, coins, &c. which they may find, and dis- 
posing of them for “ beer,” or other small con- 
sideration ; and by this means. discoveries which, 
if duly recorded, would be useful in elucidating 
certain points of the history of the metropolis are 
rendered useless. In these cases rules should be 
strictly enforced, that all articles of this descrip- 
tion should be delivered by the men to the fore- 
man, or clerk of the works, who should care for 
them until they can be inspected by competent 
persons ; the fiader being rewarded. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Swafield.—The parish church of Swafield ha® 
been restored. The stonework of all the windows 
has had the brickwork removed, and has been 
repaired, “and missing tracery inserted. The 
windows in the belfry are filled with slate tablets, 
and the others have been newly glazed; those in 
the chancel with glass of an olive-green hue, with 
a clear border. The nave roof has been repaired ; 
and a new roof of Memel fir has been placed in 
the chancel, similar in form to the old roof, but 
covered with slates in lieu of the pantiles of the 
old roof. The internal stonework has had the 
whitewash removed, and the walls have been 
newly plastered with rough stucco. The floors 
are laid with peakes of red and blue Staffordshire 
tiles in patterns, having a border of 9-inch white 
pavements. The seats are now all open, and are 
made of pitch pine, the bench ends being framed 
and having carved tracery panels of varied design. 
Other restorations have been effected. The wood- 
work and carving have been executed by Mr. R. 
Cornish ; the stonemason’s work by Mr. J. Free- 
man; the bricklaying, plastering, &., by Mr. 
Rasto; and glazing by Mr. William Coe; all of 
North Walsham. 

Normanton.—The parish church of Normanton, 
near Derby, dedicated to St. Giles, having been 
taken down and entirely rebuilt, has been opened 
for divine service. The new structure (says the 
Derbyshire Advertiser) has been erected upon the 
site of the old one, and contains sittings for 300 
persons: it consists of nave and south aisle, chan- 
cel and chancel aisle, with vestry: the total 
length of nave and chancel is 60 feet; width, in- 
cluding south aisle, 36 feet; the south aisle being 
divided from the nave by stone arches supported 
on stone columns with moulded caps and bases, 
with a separate span roof. The arches of chancel 
and chancel aisle are also of stone, supported on 
moulded corbels. The sittings throughout are 
open benches; and these, as well as the roof tim- 
bers and other woodwork, are stained and var- 
nished. The chancel is laid with Maw & Co.’s 
encaustic tiles; those of a bright colour being 
glazed. The aisles are paved with buff, black, 
and red quarries in patterns. The pulpit is formed 
with stone base, alabaster panels, the centre 
having the monogram “I.H.S.,” Derbyshire mar- 
ble shafts and carved caps at the angles; these 
being supported on carved corbels. The old 
tower was to have been retained; but when the 
remainder of the structure had been removed it 
was found to be in a dangerous state; conse- 
quently it was removed, and the whole edifice is 
therefore entirely new. The new tower is 15 feet 
square, and the total height from the ground line 
to the top of the spire is upwards of 80 feet. It 
is proposed to cleur away the old buildings which 
at present block out the church from the view 
in the road, and to make a breast-wall and 
handsome approach. The style of the church is 
Early Decorated. It is built with Coxbench 
stone. The wrought ironwork was executed by 
Mr. Haslam, and the painting and decorations by 
Mr. W. Cantrill, of Derby. 

Nottingham.—At a meeting of the building 
committee appointed to select the plans for the 
proposed new Congregational chapel about to be 
erected on the site of the present edifice in Castle 
Gate, the plans and specifications furnished by 
Mr. R. C. Sutton, architect, were approved and 
adopted. The new building will be Italian in style. 
There will be sittings for about 1,400 persons, and 
the architect states that the cost of construction 
will not exceed from 4,000/. to 4,5002. 

East Sheen —Mr. A. W. Blomfield, architect, 
has just commenced a new church at East Sheen, 
near Richmond. The church is partly a memo- 
rial of Mr. E. Penrhyn. The building will accom- 
modate 500 persons, and is so constructed that a 
second aisle may be added hereafter. The mate- 
rials are Bargate stone, from the neighbourhood 
of Godalming, with Bath-stone dressings. Mr. 
Carter is the builder. The same architect is also 
just commencing a new church at East Ham, near 
arking. This church is cruciform in plan, with 





a low central tower. The materials are Kentish 
rag and Bath stone. The church will be dedicated 
in honour of St. John the Baptist. Messrs. 
Turner & Sons are the builders. 

Stockport.—Arrangements for proceeding with 
the new church at Reddish have been finally agreed 
upon. The site fixed upon is a field bounded on 
two sides by the main road to the railway station, 
Gorton, and Manchester, and that to the canal 
bridge, leading to Heaton Chapel. The cost will 
be about 1,600/. The tender has been obtained by 
Messrs. J. & J. Longon, builders in that vicinity. 
The church, which for the present will have no 
tower, is dedicated to St. Mary. 

York.—The contract for the erection of the 
new Roman Catholic Church in Blake-street, 
alluded to in our impression of 17th May, has 
been let to Mr. Ralph Weatherley, of York. Six 
contractors (says the York Herald) tendered ; but 
the whole of their amounts were so high that 
they were all rejected. The plans were then re- 
turned to Mr. Goldie, the architect, for modifica- 
tion; and upon their being sent down again to 
York with the altered quantities requisite, Mr. 
Weatherley, of York, and Mr. Simpson, of Lon- 
don, as the two contractors of the six previously 
mentioned whose tenders were the lowest, were 
requested to furnish revised tenders. This was 
done, and the tender of Mr. Weatherley, being 
something like 4002. below that of his metropoli- 
tan competitor, was accepted. 

Great Smeaton.—The church at Great Smea- 
ton, near Northallerton, has been reopened, 
having been closed for about three-quarters of a 
year, undergoing restoration at a cost of about 
8007. The various works have been carried out 
by the following tradesmen : — Joiners, G. Smith, 
Great Smeaton, and J. Foxton, Ripon; plumber 
and glazier, J. Snowdon, Northallerton; stone- 
mason, &c., J. Metcalf, Northallerton; painting 
and staining, G. Reed, Middleham. The restora- 
tion has been effected from plans by Mr. G. E. 
Street, of London. The open roof has been slated 
with green, blue, and red slates alternating, and 
surmounted on the chancel, nave, and porch with 
across. The nave, paved with blue stone and red 
tiles at the corners, is provided with open seats of 
pitch pine, varnished, &c., about 3 feet in height. 
All the sittings have shelves in front. The chan- 
cel, restored entirely at the expense of the rector, 
the Rev. M. Anderson, jun., is paved with Min- 
ton’s tiles, and has a domed roof. The stalls are 
of oak. The east window is of stained glass, 
being a memorial, presented by Mr. Robert Barry, 
of Fylingdales, near Whitby. 

Bradford.—The Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
in Manchester-road, has been rebuilt; the old 
chapel having been accidentally burnt down. The 
new chapel has been built from a design by Mr. 
Ogilvie, architect. The liabilities incurred by 
the re-building amounted to 1,454/. 
Southport.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church, at Ecclesfield, Southport, has been laid by 
Lord Skelmersdale. The church, which is to be 
dedicated to St. Paul, is situate close to the 
boundary line, between Birkdale and Southport, 
and when complete will have cost £4,400. The 
style of architecture is the Early Decorated. It 
will consist of a nave, north and south aisles, 
transepts, and chancel; the last having north 
aisle as chapel, and south aisle as vestry and organ- 
loft. The architects are Messrs. Speakman and 
Charlesworth, of Manchester; and the contract has 
been let to Messrs. Ellis & Hinchliffe, of Man- 
chester, for £4,390. 

Scaleby.—The church here has been re-opened 
for divine service by the Bishop of Carlisle. Before 
the present restoration (says the Carlisle Journal) 
the building was damp, dark, unwholesome, and 
altogether in a most dilapidated condition. The 
east end has been entirely reconstructed in a style 
corresponding to the rest of the church ; viz., the 
thirteenth century. The architect employed was 
Mr. Cory, the county surveyor (who also designed 
the restoration lately carried out at Bromfield). 
The porch and vestry are entirely new, and corre- 
spond with the rest of the church. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Eaton Church (near Congleton).—A western 
window has been placed in this church. The window, 
which is a memorial one, is by Messrs. Edmond- 
son and Son, of Manchester, and represents the 
parable of the good Samaritan. Beneath the sub- 
ject is the inscription, “‘ In memoriam Gibbs Craw- 
furd Antrobus. Obitt 21st May, 1861.” In the 
upper tracery of the window are foliage and 
other ornaments, surmounted by the shield of the 
deceased. 











St. John’s Church, Yeovil.—Five more stained- 


ee 


glass windows will soon be ready for this church 
They are all subject windows. That at the east 
end is “ The Crucifixion ;” south transept, given by 
the family of Mr. F. Greenham, “The Last Sup- 
per;” the north bay-window, corresponding with 
the Ladies’ window on the opposite side, “The 
Transfiguration ;” and the two south chance] 
windows, “ Incidents in our Saviour’s Life.” 

St. Mary’s, Welshpool.—A new stained-glass 
window has been placed in the east end of St. 
Mary’s Church, the glass of which is the gift of 
the Earl of Powis. The stone-work and trac 
were paid for by subscription. The window ig 
the work of Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, who some 
time ago executed a window for the chancel of 
the same church. The subjects are taken from 
the life of Moses, and are as follows :—The Find. 
ing of Moses; Moses Keeping the Flock of 
Jethro; The Burning Bush; First’ Interview 
with Pharaoh; Departure from Egypt; Over. 
throw of Pharaoh and his Host in the Red Sea; 
Smiting of the Rock at Rephidim; The Brazen 
Serpent (the pole is surmounted with a miniature 
figure of the Crucifixion); The Worshipping of 
the Golden Calf; Moses’s Prayer for Victory over 
the Amalekites; and the closing scene in the life 
of Moses. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Great Holland (Essex).—A day-school is in 
course of erection at Great Holland. The mate. 
rials are red brick and Caen stone ; and the style 
is Early English, Mr. H. W. Hayward, of Col- 
chester, is the architect ; and Mr. Robt. Hawkins, 
of Monks Eleigh, the contractor. 

Buckland.—The foundation-stone of a new 
National School has been laid here. From the 
plan of the building, designed by Mr. Woolgar, 
of Guildford, it appears that the new building is 
to be a red brick structure, in the mixed Gothic 
style. A house will adjoin the school-room for 
the school-mistress. It is expected its erection 
will cost from 6007. to 700/., raised by subscrip- 
tions. Mr. Carruthers, of Reigate, is the builder. 

Haileybury.—A new public school, on the plan 

of the schools of Marlborough and Rossall, is about 
to be opened at Haileybury. The Rev. A. G. 
Butler, brother of the head-master of Harrow, and 
at present one of the masters of Rugby School, 
is to be the head-master. The buildings, which, 
since the breaking up of the East-India College 
have had soldiers quartered in them for three 
months, will require extensive alterations and 
repairs, which are now about to be carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. W. Blom- 
field, architect. 
Stockton.—It is intended shortly to erect 
new Blue Coat Schools on the site of the old ones, 
on Norton-road, in this town, from the designs of 
Messrs. Pritchett & Sons, of Darlington. They 
will comprise boys’, girls’, and infant school-rooms. 
The infant-school will measure 40 feet by 30 feet, 
and will accommedate 200 infants; the boys’ 
school, 50 feet by 30 feet, and will accommodate 
250 boys; the girls’ school, 42 feet by 32 feet, 
with accommodation for 200 girls. The schools 
will have class-rooms and large playground 
attached. Thestyle will be Early Gothic, and the 
material red brick with freestone dressings. The 
teachers’ houses, of which there will be three, 
will be built in the same style. The estimated 
cost is from 1,850/. to 2,000/. 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Newbury.—The Corn Exchange here has been 
completed. It is in the Italian style, having 
Bath-stone front, with six Corinthian pilasters, and 
two ante-pilasters. On each side of the door-way, 
which is in the centre, are placed large semi- 
circular-headed windows, over which are inserted 
medallions, with carved wreaths. The roof is 
constructed on the laminating rib principle, the 
large circular ribs being formed of four thicknesses 
of timber, with boiler-plates in the centre, and the 
whole bolted together. The spandrels, and space 
between collar and principal rafters, are fitted in 
with cast-iron scrolls of an ornamental character. 
Two-filths of the roof are covered with Hartley’s 
patent rough plate-glass ; and the remainder is 
slated, and plastered underneath. Ventilation : 
provided by means of shutters, which are fixe 

behind louvre boards, and opened and closed from 
beneath by means of lines. The dimensions of the 
building are: 160 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 
50 feet high. The principal contractor 1s Mr. 
Futcher, of Salisbury. The other contractors are 
Messrs. Wilder & Sons, of Reading ; J. & H. Hop- 
son, and S, Biddis, of Newbury. The works have 











been carried out under the superintendence of 
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Mr. J. S. Dodd, of Reading, whose design was 
selected by the Local Board of Health in public 
competition. : ’ : 

Wantage—At a meeting of the inhabitants 
of Wantage and neighbourhood, held in the 
Town-hall, to receive plans from architects 
for converting the lower part of the Town- 
hall into a Corn exchange, the following plans 
(says the Reading Mercury) were produced and 
explained by their respective owners: Mr. Rum- 
ble’s plan was first explained by him. One 

+ was for erecting an addition to the north 
and south sides of the Town-hal], composed of 
glass and iron, at a cost of 150/.; the other was 
for remodelling the whole of the building, at a 
cost of from 9007. to 1,0002. That of Mr. Brooks, 
of London, was then taken: it was for a double 

lass roof at the north and south sides, the floor 
to be laid with wooden cubes on concrete, at a 
cost of 3007.; another to remodel the present 
building, at a cost of 8007. Mr. Stevenson, of 
Wantage, proposed a plan for a glass erection on 
the north and south sides, at a cost of 420/. to 
4701., if allowed to extend the width 6 feet, or if 
without the ornamental iron-work as shown, at 
8807. Mr. Hart, of Wantage, produced a model 
of his proposed additions, which would cost 150/. 
A committee was formed to ascertain whether 
sufficient funds can be obtained to rebuild the 
present Town-hall on a more convenient plan, so 
as to gain more room for a corn-exchange without 
encroaching on the present carriage-way. Thanks, 
adds our authority, are due to the architects, who 
furnished the plans gratuitously. 

Bangor.—The new markets, recently erected 
from designs by Messrs. Kennedy & Rogers, of 
Bangor, architects, occupy, exclusive of the pig 
market, an area of about 6,540 superficial feet 
within the walls, and are situate on the north 
side of High-street. This area is divided into 
three sections, covered by light iron roofs, sup- 
ported on the external walls, and by rows of iron 
columns. The height of the building, to the 
springing of the roofs, is 20 feet, and 29 feet 6 
inches to the ridges. The ironwork is painted 
blue and chocolate. The whole is lighted by the 
upper half of each side of the roofs being glazed. 
The markets are entered through three large 
double iron gates ; and between them are shops, 
which face High-street. A gallery rons along 
the south side of the inclosure, above the shops, 
and it is contemplated continuing it all round. 








COTTAGES FOR THE LABOURING POOR. 

On Tuesday evening last, the Rev. Canon James 
delivered a lecture in the theatre of the Kensing- 
ton Museum, on “ Labourers’ Cottages, and their 
bearing upon Architecture. The chair was taken 
by Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, the president. 

In introducing the lecturer, the President apo- 
logised for the unavoidable absence of Mr. G. G. 
Scott, who was announced to lecture that evening 
on “The Formation of a National Museum of 
Architecture, as viewed especially in its “connec- 
tion with the Medizval Styles.” 

The Lecturer, in introducing the subject he had 
chosen, remarked that in an artistic point of view 
it was so humble that many would consider it 
hardly came within the province of architecture 
at all ; but in « moral and social point of view it 
was important and interesting, and had engaged 
a large share of attention on the part of some of 
our most eminent men, and in the leading organs of 
the public press; and certainly in our architectural 
museum the subject could not be out of place ; for 
if they interested themselves about the taste and 
skill and general wellbeing of the workman, they 
ought-not to be indifferent to the home in which 
he lived. _ He held, with regard to the question 
of home influence on character, that as was the 
house so was the man, and as was the man so 
an the house. He proposed, in dealing with 

18 subject, to confine himself to country and 
areieg dwellings as opposed to those of the 

wns. The lodging of the workman in London 
and the great cities was a subject of great im- 
— ; but it was more removed from the 
sphere of art than the one he had adopted, and 
was more connected with the general question of 
. architecture. While the difficulties involved 
= e latter question seemed almost insuperable, 
pond Ligs | thought he could build a good cottage ; 
e ertheless, of all the plans that were devised for 
— improvement of the labourers’ dwellings, there 
2 ah, few indeed which he really liked ; and it not 
k A eeently happened that the old mud hovel 
— more of comfort to the eye of the labouring 
ver than the modern building of brick and 
Plaster. There had doubtless been many mistakes 
in the efforts that had been made to provide proper 








cottage accommodation for the labouring classes. 
Some of the worst cottages he knew had been 
ushered into the world as “model” designs. 
One would be without a pantry; another witha 
separate chimney-shaft to almost every grate; 
another, which gained the prize of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, had a classical pediment to 
the gable, and Gothic moulded battens to the pig- 
stye. Until within the last twenty years but little 
thought had been given to cottage.building, and 
there had been a lamentable want, in the cottages 
that were erected, of proper adaptation to the end 
proposed. The late Duke of Bedford was one of 
the first who set to work in a really practical 
spirit, with the intention of solving the problem 
how to erect for the labourer a suitable cottage 
which should pay a reasonable interest on the 
outlay. He took a broad and liberal view of the 
question ; concurring in the maxim that property 
has its duties as well as its rights. Cottage pro- 
perty was generally known to be a bad invest- 
ment for money; but that was not the light in 
which the Jandlord should look at it; for he who 
erected improved farmhouses should also build 
around them cottages of improved construction, 
and in sufficient number to meet the improving 
condition of the land. The example of the Duke 
of Bedford was widely followed; and at the pre- 
sent moment many landlords were following the 
line he had struck out. The duke’s cottages 
ranged from single dwellings to groups of five or 
more, meeting almost every requirement of the 
families by whom they were intended to be occu- 
pied; and they also possessed the advantage of 
being cheap. The matter had also been taken up 
by the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, who offered 
prizes for the best designs, and published the re- 
sults; but of the various societies that had shown 
an interest in the matter, the palm must be 
assigned to the Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Labouring Classes; its publication 
being the Labourers’ Friend. Mr. Roberts had 
done much in disseminating reliable statistics and 
information in reference to the dwellings of the 
labouring classes: his last pamphlet, entitled 
“Essentials of a Healthy Dwelling,” being well 
worthy of perusal. 

The rev. lecturer then pointed attention to 
some diagrams, which he introduced for the 
purpose of showing the back, front, and side eleva- 
tions, and the plan of the ground-floor and bed- 
rooms of what, in his opinion, constituted a good 
double cottage. This plan, he said, was modified 
from that of Mr. Strickland, as contained in his 
pamphlet on Cottage Architecture,—a similar 
arrangement having been adopted by Mr. Roberts, 
in his late publication, as the best he could re- 
commend ; while the latest prizes awarded by the 
Leeds and Royal Agricultural Societies embodied 
it in its various features. Such a concurrence of 
authority almost settled the question as to the 
best arrangement of a double cottage. The design, 
he said, represented a pair of cottages for 
agricultural labourers. To these cottages gardens 
would be attached; it being very desirable, in 
the case of country cottages, that the occupier 
should have a sufficient piece of ground to enable 
him to pay a remunerative rent. With the ordi- 
nary pay of a labourer, 1s. 6d. a week was as 
much as a man could pay for his cottage; but 44. 
per annum was a poor return for an expenditure 
of 1202. or 1302. on a cottage; consequently it 
was desirable, on both sides, that there should be 
with each cottage a certain quantity of land from 
which the occupier could realize sufficient produce 
to put him in a position to pay his landlord a fair 
interest on his outlay. The cottage which the 
lecturer recommended contained on the ground- 
floor a large living-room or kitchen, and pantry, 
and three bed-rooms above, with an out-house for 
wood and coals. He considered that the kitchen 
should be the largest room in the house, and should 
be used as the living-room, there being a wash- 
house at the back, which might be used in the 
summer-time as a back-kitchen. It should be 
remembered that a labourer could only afford to 
keep one fire burning at a time; and he should 
have in his kitchen a good kitchen-range, with a 
boiler on one side of the fire and an oven on the 
other ; and not, what was so common in labourers’ 
cottages, a sham range, which consisted merely of 
a boiler on one side and a piece of iron made to look 
like an oven on the other. The kitchen should 
be the room which the labourer and his family 
should occupy as their sitting-room. To keep the 
kitchen so used, it would be necessary that the 
back-kitchen should be kept within such dimen- 
sions as to preclude its being used as a sitting- 
room ; for, if it were large enough to be made a 
sitting-room, it would be sure to be occupied to 
the neglect of the larger room, which would be 





preserved for particular occasions. The rev. 
lecturer much deprecated the custom that 
prevailed, not only among the poorer classes, but 
even a little higher in the social scale, of retaining 
the best room in the house as the one to be least 
used and least enjoyed. He thought there was 
nothing more dismal than to be shown into a fine 
but what he might term stagnant and unwhole- 
some drawing-room ; and he recommended that 
the largest and best rooms should be used for 
ordinary purposes, His object was that there 
should be no “company” rooms in the modern 
labourers’ homes; for where they were found they 
were sure to involve an untidy and comfortless 
every-day existence in the wash-house or the 
scullery, The really tidy housewife and good 
mother, who took a pride in her home, would 
prefer such an arrangement, although it might 
imply a little more labour than the other system ; 
and it was only the slattern who, for the sake of 
Sunday finery, was content to live all the week in 
discomfort and dirt. In his plan it was proposed 
to make the kitchen 14 feet long by 12 feet broad ; 
the scullery 12 feet by 8 feet; and the pantry 7 
feet by 6 feet. With the projections caused by 
the copper, grate, and sink, the actual space of the 
scullery would be about 8 feet square. The coal 
or wood house might, with advantage, be made a 
part of the building, so as to avoid the expense of 
an outhouse. It would be desirable so to arrange 
the doors as to avoid a thorough draught. With 
regard to the bed-rooms, it was now generally ac- 
ceded that each cottage required three bed-rooms ; 
one for the parents, one for the boys, and the other 
for the girls. One of the great questions in 
modern cottage-building had been how to get the 
bed-rooms of sufficient size over the area marked 
out for the rooms on the ground-floor; and gene- 
rally either the bed-rooms were cramped to a most 
inconvenient size, or the scullery was so much 
enlarged as to make it used as a living-room. The 
dimensions of the bed-rooms he proposed were 12 
feet by 9 feet; 12 feet by 9 feet 3 inches; and 
11 feet 2 inches by 8 feet 2 inches. In the two 
larger bed-rooms there would be fire-places; but 
none in the third. The dimensions he had given 
would allow about 300 feet in round numbers for 
each floor. The height of the bed-rooms would 
be 8 feet from the ground-floor: their roof would 
be slanting. The general arrangements would 
allow of an outer porch and passage, giving access 
to the stairs, kitchen, and scullery ; and there would 
bealanding upstairsgiving entrancetothethreebed- 
rooms. It might be doubted whether this arrange- 
ment of separate entrances, deemed so indispensable 
in other residences, should be regarded as of much 
consequence in the labourer’s cottage, as the 
labourer seldom complained that the outer door 
opened into his living-room, or that the stairs 
communicated directly with it; but, when a model 
plan was being sought for, he thought it as well 
they should get as perfect a plan as possible, and 
one that should help the labourer to form those 
habits of order which were sanctioned by classes 
higher in the social scale. What the labourer did 
complain of, and that very frequently, was, the 
extreme thinness of his cottage-walls, and the cold 
draughts and smoky chimneys by which he was 
annoyed. He (the lecturer) recommended that 
proper means should be taken to guard against 
damp occasioned by thin walls; and as one means 
of doing this he suggested that walls should be 
built hollow,—a mode of construction which ren- 
dered a 9-inch wall Jess liable to damp than a solid 
wall of the same thickness. He would plaster the 
living and bed rooms inside ; and, as an additionab 
means of preventing damp, would paint the walls 
externally. Having referred to the construction 
of mud walls as desirable in some cases from their 
economy, and the facilities they afforded for the 
erection of buildings in particular localities, the 
lecturer suggested that the flues in all cottages 
should be circular, as was the case in our ancient 
cottage buildings,—a circumstance which probably 
led to the shafts being called tunnels. This mode 
of construction had not only proved to have been 
very effective in preventing smoky chimneys, 
but it prevented the accumulation of soot which 
took’place in square shafts ; and he remarked that 
it seemed singular that the square chimneys of 
the present day were swept by circular brushes. 
He had found in his own experience that the mere 
addition of 8 feet of circular chimney piping had 
entirely cured smoky chimneys. With regard to 
the windows of the cottages, he suggested the 
desirability of constructing wooden casements, 
divided transversely into three panes, as less ex- 
pensive and less liable to injury than ordinary 
sash windows, and more economical than the old 
leaden-framed casements. The roof, he recom- 
mended, should be constructed of thevordinary 
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bine slate, which he held to be the cheapest and 
best material for the purpose. The objection to 
it was, that it wes cold in winter and hot in sum- 
mer; but this could be easily obviated by having 
a course of straw or reeds underneath the roof. 
It was true that insurance companies charged 
extra where this plan was pursued ; but the objec- 
tion scarcely applied to cottages, which were sel- 
dom insured, and in which there was little fear of 
fire. With regard to the fireplaces, he discoun- 
tenanced what he termed the modern ventilation 
“dodges,” which were intended to admit the fresh 
air and get rid of the foul, but the effect of which 
sometimes was just the reverse of the intention, 
and generally resulted in a disagreeable mixture 
of the two. As regarded the staircases, it was 
desirable that they should be attached to, and not 
complicated with the main block of the building. 
As'to the architectural plan of the exterior, to 
which the internal convenience was frequently 
sacrificed, it was advisable that, in the construc- 
tion of cottages, the first attention of the archi- 
tect should be given to such an internal arrange- 
ment as would best suit the convenience of the 
occupants. The lecturer spoke strongly in favour 
of that simplicity of style which characterized 
the cottage buildings of the Early English archi- 
tecture. If he were conducting an architectural 
studio, he should first put before the student, 
not a portion of the Parthenon, or of Westminster 
Abbey, but a well-designed and well-finished cot- 
tage ; and would so gradually carry him upwards 
to the consideration of higher subjects. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer; remarking that he had himself built 
several pairs of cottages on a plan not altogether 
unlike that which had been recommended by 
Canon James; in directing attention to which, as 
combining the suggestions of Mr. Strickland and 
others who had well considered the subject, he 
believed the lecturer to be doing a public service. 
He trusted that, on a future occasion, they might 
be enabled to induce Mr. James to favour them 
with a lecture on a subject to which he had only 
incidentally alluded ; namely, the construction of 
cottage dwellings for the labouring classes in 
large towns. 








ART-UNION OF LONDON PURCHASES. 


Tux following works have been selected by 
prizeholders of the year 1862 :— 


From the Royal Academy.—Bed-time, A. Hughes, 200/. ; 
Rotterdam, G. Jones, R.A., 100/.; Oh, whistle and I’ll 
come to you, my lat, J. Curnock, 20/.; First of Octo- 
ber, W. Field, 26/. 5s.; Antwerp Cathedra!, E. 8S. Cole, 
15/.; Morning on the Thames, near Goring, W. Carter, 
15l.; Lyn Dee, near Bethgelart, F. Walton, 10/.; Das- 
brod-holen, A. Erwood, 10/. ; Crummock Water, Cumber- 
land, E. A. Pettitt, 10/7. 

From the Society of British Artists —Carting Timber in 
the New Forest, W. Shayer, 60/.; View from the Furdog 
Mountains, South Wales, J. Tennant, 40/.; The Picture, 
J.T. Peele, 35/.; Bridge on the Camlan, North Wales, 
A. Barland, 25/.; Moving Timber—Winter, G. A. Williams, 
251.; Rest by the Way, C. Rossiter, 31/. 10s.; Weston 
Village, in the vale of Honiton, Miss Blunden, 20/.: Lieder 
Bridge, J. Syer, 22/.; Pike-Fishing, A. F. Rolfe, 20/.; The 
Young Ramblers, R. Benedict, 202. ; Cottagers, W. Shayer, 
201. ; Cattle in the Marshes, A. Corbould, 20/.; The Shady 
Path—Bright Summer-time, J. W. Bunney, 10/.; The 
Pentre de Steam, E. A. Pettitt, 102. 

From the British Institution Morning on the Usk, H. 
J. Boddington, 50/.; The Protracted Return, A. F. Patten, 
40/. ; Leafy Shade, H. Jutsum, 35/.; Fruit painted from 
Nature, Miss E. H. Stannard, 25/.; In the Meadows, G. 
Cole, 251. ; Demestic Ducks, J. F. Herring, 25/.; Recon- 
noitering on the Libyan Desert, W. Luker, 15/.; Spring- 
time, E. Holmes, 15/.; Near Inglewood Common, W. W. 
Gosling, 15/.; Trout-stream, Capel Curig, W. Field, 10/. ; 
The First-caught, M. Dessure, 12/.; A Bit by the Water- 
side, W. W. Gosling, 107. 

New Water Colour Society.— Salvator Rosa in the 
Abruzzi, C. Vacher, 100/.; Cetara, Gulf of Salerno, C. 
Vacher, 40/.; The Church Pool, Bettws-y-Coed, J. C. 
Reed, 25/.; Xarifa, H. Tidey, 21/.; The Road to Mines, 
H. C. Pidgeon, 31/, 10s.; The Way across the Brock, D. 
H. McKewan, 141. 14s. ; An Old Border Tower, C. Vacher, 
15l,; Hornington Church, Wilts, W. Bennett, 111. 11s. ; 
On the Beach, Bonchurch, T. L. Rowbotham, 11/. 

From the Royal Scottish Academy.—The Cvttage Home, 
J. B. Millar, 25/. 








WORKS IN ENAMEL AND NIELLO AT 
THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTILUTE. 


THERE is a very interesting exhibition of ex- 
amples illustrative of the arts of enamel and 
niello at the Archmological Institute, and it will re- 
main open till Saturday, June 14, inclusive. The 
object of this special exhibition—the only one 
which it is proposed to form during the present 
season—is to place before the student and admirer 
of the arts of the Middle Ages‘a more extended 
exemplification of the Medieval artistic processes 
selected for this occasion than may have been 
previously attainable. The collection purports to 
illustrate the arts, not only in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, but in countries of the East, where 








specimens of enamel, and probably of niello, may 
be found, exemplifying every artistic process 
known in Europe. It illustrates the varieties of 
the art of enamel, hitherto very imperfectly known, 
during the so-called Celtic and the Roman periods. 
Of the last, a specimen in possession of the Duke 
of Northumberland, the “ Rudge Cup,” may be 
mentioned as unique; the enamelled Roman vase, 
found in the Bartlow Hills, having unfortunately 
been destroyed. In comparison with the enamels 
produced at Limoges, in Germany and in Italy, 
from an early period, it is interesting to examine 
the results of similar processes of art from Eastern 
countries, where they have been practised with 
admirable skill to the present time. It is need- 
less to point out the special interest of specimens 
of niello—relics of extreme rarity—from the 
earliest period to the times of Finiguerra and the 
vrigin of calcography. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


On the 28th ult., the committee, with the Hon. 
Mr. Cowper in the chair; present—Lord Robert 
Montagu, Sir W. Jolliffe, Sir J. Paxton, Mr. 
Urquhart, Lord H. Vane, Colonel Knox, Sir J. V. 
Shelley, Mr. Ker Seymer, Sir M. Peto, and Mr. 
Garnett, came to the resolution that, with a view 
to provide the greatest amount of relief to the 
most crowded thoroughfares in the vicinity of 
Westminster Bridge, and also to avoid unnecessary 
outlay in works and compensation on the part of 
the public, it was desirable that the roadway on 
the river embankment should terminate at or near 
Whitehall-stairs, and thence be diverted towards 
Parliament-street, in the direction suggested by 
Mr. Pennethorne. Mr. Burke, QC., on behalf of 
the promoters of the measure, objected to the 
decision of the committee. It took them by sur- 
prise. There had been no plan by Mr. Penne- 
thorne in evidence, and they had had no oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward rebutting evidence. 
The committee having overruled the objection, the 
case of the opposition for the City of London Gas- 
works Company was opened by Mr. Hope Scott, 
Mr. Richards, and Mr. Miller. They alleged that 
the proposed embankment would seriously inter- 
fere with their works, and the manufacture of gas, 


which now amounts to nearly 500,000,000 cubic 


feet per annum; the quantity of coal brought by 
lighters alongside and carbonised being upwards 
of 50,000 tons during the same period. That for 
these purposes they require all the facilities that 
the river frontage now affords them ; and the /pro- 
posed embankment will materially interfere with 
their establishment and trade, upon which a 
million had been expended. Mr. M‘Clean, the 
engineer for the promoters, was examined to show 
that they had offered to the City Gas Company 
two arches under the embankment, 8 feet high, 
in front of the works, but this had been objected 
to by the Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
deemed that arches of 4 feet would be svfficient. 
At a subsequent meeting, the committee amended 
the clause proposed, and had added it to the bill. 
The clause, as amended, is as follows :—‘‘ And 
whereas it is expedient to afford time for the fur- 
ther consideration of the best means of relieving 
the thoroughfares of the metropolis in connexion 
with the proposed embankment; therefore, not- 
withstanding anything herein contained, it shall 
not be lawful for the board to lay down any road- 
way on that part of the proposed embankment 
which is situate between Whitehall Stairs and 
Westminster Bridge. Provided always that no- 
thing herein contained shall be held to prevent 
the construction, for the use of the public, of a 
footway or terrace, of a width of not less than 80 
feet, along the river frontage of the last-men- 
tioned portion of the said embankment.” 








NEW SHERIFF COURT-HOUSE, 
EDINBURGH. 


A site for the New Court-House has been 
obtained on George the Fourth’s Bridge, and 
designs have been prepared by Mr. David Bryce, 
architect. The larger portion of: the ground 
selected for the buildings is the property of the 
Faculty of Advocates; and several old tenements 
on the north side of the Cowgate and on the east 
side of the bridge have also been secured to ob- 
tain the requisite space. 

The style of the proposed building is Italian, 
and the design consists of two stories with slightly 
elevated wings. The frontage to the bridge is 124 
feet long, and the height from the level of the 
pavement is about 50 feet. 

Each wing has an Ionic portico, the north 
entrance being the public access to the court- 


rooms, and the south entrance being appropriy 
to the officials. en 

The lower story is rusticated with square. 
headed windows, and ornamented with frieze, 
cornice, and trusses; and in the upper story, of 
which the surface is quite plain, the windows are 
surmounted with circular pediments, and the 
dados are balustraded. 

In the wings the design is carried up by Corin. 
thian columns and pilasters, and the whole is 
surmounted by the Royal Arms. There is a single 
window in the upper story in each wing, with 
angular pediments, corresponding with the series 
of windows in the body of the structure; anda 
small window is introduced, giving light to a 
semi-attic floor in the elevated wifig. A balus. 
trade, with pedestals and vases, surmounts the 
whole west front, and unites the wings of the 
building together. 

On the north side the building is left plain, in 
anticipation of a junction being effected with the 
Advocates’ Library; but on the south side the 
general character of the building is preserved. 

The east side of the building, where it is 
more irregular, projects in the centre toa breadth 
of about 105 feet, and contracts at the ends to 
about 75 feet. 

As to the interior accommodation :—On the 
first floor, and level with the bridge, there are the 
apartments of the sheriff’s-clerk occupying the 
front. Those of the procurator fiscal, in the rear 
to the south, and the criminal court-room in the 
rear to the north. The court-room is 40 feet by 
30 feet, and 25 feet in height. 

On the second floor, immediately above the 
criminal court, is a court-room for the trial of 
civil cases, raised above this story about 
9 or 10 feet: this is owing to the height of the 
ceiling of the court-room below. The dimensions 
are the same as those of the criminal court, and 
there are the requisite auxiliary apartments. 

Below the level of the bridge there are a small- 
court-room for summary trials, apartments for 
taking precognitions, and for the procurator 
fiscal’s clerks; rooms for officers, and cells for 
prisoners; and in the front there is a series of 
fireproof rooms for the sheriff-clerk’s records, and 
which are lighted from sunk-floor windows on the 
bridge. 





IRISH BUILDING NOTES, 


THE new Roman Catholic church of St. 
Michael’s, Longford, is in course of completion. 
We understand it is to be the cathedral church of 
the diocese. The plan is cruciform, with a semi- 
circular apse. The nave is 170 feet long, ard 
40 feet wide; and 55 fect in height from the 
ground to the crown of the semicircular coffered 
ceiling. The aisles are 25 feet wide each, and 
25 feet high from the floor line to the flat coffered 
ceiling. There are two vestries situate at the 
east end of the nave, and opening off the north 
and south transepts. The entrance porch is 
35 feet square, with a tower rising over it toa 
height of 177 feet from the g:ound. The style 
of the building is a mixture of the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders, The nave is separated from 
the aisles and transepts by chiselled limestone 
Ionic columns, supporting an entablature and 
cornice, from which springs a semicircular ceiling, 
coffered with mouldings and dividing ribs enriched. 
The tower, which is in course of erection, 18 
divided into three stages, 15 feet, 18 feet, and 
18 feet 6 inches high respectively, and will be 
covered with a dome 14 feet high, and 22 feet 
in diameter, surmounted with a cupola 10 ~ 
high, terminating with an iron cross, 4 fee 
6 inches high. The lower stage of the — 
which is octagonal in plan, is ornamented wit 
Doric pilasters; the second stage with ao 
columns; and the third with Corinthian consoles. 
The church is lighted by aisle and parser 
windows, circular-headed. The edifice is bui 
of Cashel limestone, which, when polished, makes 
a dark marble. Mr. John Bourke is architect ; 
Mr. John Mullins, ee hes church, when 
finished, will cost about 65,0002. 

A new porch and belfry sre about to be — 
to the Convent of Mercy, Sligo. The new pore 
will project 10 feet, and measure 20 ed in 
width on the face. The ground floor will have 
on its front two large circular-headed windows, 
and on the side a circular-headed entrance door. 
The second floor will be occupied by two well 
dows, square-headed, with cornice, and mt 
pedimented niche for statue between. The oP 
story will be filled in with a semnicireuiee A 
dow resting on a string-course, which ws ri 
the story trom the one underneath. The wi a 
is crowned by a belfry, which rises to a heig 
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of 17 feet above the roof of the new porch, 
which will be shedded back to roof of main build- 
ing. The dressings to doors and windows and 
belfry are to be of limestone from Ballisodare. 
The style of the new additions is Italian, and from 
the designs of Mr. G. Goldie. Messrs. Hunt & 
Son are the contractors ; and amount of contract 
is about 4002. 

We understand that the Eccelsiastical Commis- 
sioners for Ireland purpose erecting a new church 
at Glengarriffe, county Kerry. They are at pre- 
sent receiving tenders for its erection. 

A new company has been started in Dublin for 
the purpose of erecting an ornamented building to 
answer as an exhibition palace for the amusement 
and instruction of the citizens. We understand 
that the new building will comprise reading-rooms, 
refreshment-rooms, gymnasium, &c. The capital 
of the company is set down at 50,000. His 
Grace the Duke of Leinster is chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 








WEST GALLERIES IN CHURCHES, 
WORSTEAD CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


fore I should like to see it taken from “under 
the bushel,” and advertised at a triflingly ad- 
vanced price to non-subscribers. The hint thus 
thrown out may, perhaps, be worth some con- 
sideration, A SUBSCRIBER. 








THE LINING OF WATER-TANKS. 


I HAVE not taken the Builder long enough to 
know if the subject of soft water, and how to keep 
it soft, has been discussed in its pages. All 
architects can contrive a tank, but very few of 
them seem to know that rain-water received into 
a cemented tank, or a tank of brick set in lime or 
clay, becomes as hard and useless for washing 
purposes as spring-water itself. A composition 
called tarras used to be relied on: it was expen- 
sive and very easily cracked, and I am told has 
gone out of fashion, but it kept the water soft; 
and the object of this letter is to inquire what 
| composition that has the same merit has come up 
| in the place of it. I have two tanks, one cemented 
and one of uncemented brick set in clay, and the 
water from both of them keeps us in chapped 
hands summer and winter, and ruins the clothes 





| 


I HAVE only just seen Mr. Phipson’s letter, | it is intended to purify ; to say nothing of the 


and beg to thank him for the list of examples of 


western galleries with which he has supplied me. 
I am only amazed at his talk about my crotchets, 
and his finding fault with Mr. Mackenzie’s 
drawing. A fluor with the front open to the 
church is, in fact, a gallery ; and I do not care to 
quarrel about a name. It is precisely the arrange- 
ment I have so often recommended,—the same as 
we continually find in Medizval domestic chapels 
and hospital chapels. I am no advocate for the 


,extra soap and soda, without which it would not 
Wash them at all. I should be greatly obliged to 
any correspondent who could point out some mode 
of lining tanks which does not harden the water; 
and he will earn the thanks of many, besides 


| myself, who Wash at Home. 








ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 
Srr,—In reading the report of the Royal In- 


hideous modern galleries, or scaffolds, with which | stitute of Architects, I observe that works under 
so many of our churches are disfigured, and which 5007. in amount are not fairly to be considered as 
are either built across windows, or projecting in | remunerative at 5 per cent. Is such a suggestion 
front of the tower arch, which is previously blocked la wise one? Ere you settle fees for professional 
up behind them. At Stewkley there is no western | services, you must be sure they are at such a 
tower to hold it, and the gallery necessarily is, demand as to empower your fiat to be carried 
across the western part of the church. I have/out. Because Dr. Sangrado accepts a no less sum 
never denied that it is an evil and an eyesore; but | than two hundred guineas for once attending to 
it is a smaller evil than altering the fabric ; and it | the indigestion of the Marchioness of Downderry, 
might easily be made much less of an eyesore by | is that a reason starving Apothecary Smallbones 
taking the hint supplied by the floors in the should not attend Gammer Jones in her typhus 


{ 


western towers in Norfolk,—making it a mere 
platform with an open front, hiding nothing. 
What I complain of is the reckless and unscrupa- 
lous manner in which many architects mutilate 
the fabrics of our ancient churches. 

JOHN Henry PARKER. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY’S DICTIONARY. 


THE “Dictionary ” brought out by the Archi- 
tectural Publication Society was planned upon 
such a scale that it is scarcely possible for the 
half, or anything like the half of it to have 
been reached when the letter G shall have been 
completed, unless far greater economy as to space, 
m accordance with the positive interest of the 
subjects treated of, be now studied. I quite 
agree with Mr. Donaldson in thinking that the 
“Dictionary ” has been rather injudiciously in- 
cumbered with the names of mere nobodies,— 
persons of whom, beyond their names, nothing 
18 apparently to be ascertained; or, even if it 
could be ascertained, would it be of the slightest 
interest. 

The published list of articles yet to come does 
not enable us to judge of the bulk of matter that 
remains to be printed. Some, perhaps, may be 
despatched in a few lines, while others may re- 
quire many pages to bring down information to 
the present time, especially in the departments 
of biography and poliography. Nearly all the 
principal capitals of Europe have yet to come; 
and such articles as “ London,” “ Paris,” « Rome » 
&e., must, if satisfactorily executed, each of them 
extend to very considerable length. There are 
besides, not a few articles of a different kind, con- 
cerning which a great deal might now be said for 
the very first time; and among them are— 
t Picture-gallery,” “Plan” (or rather “ Planning”) 
. Polychromy,”  “ Rustication,” “ Staircase” 

Theatre” (with all the latest improvements in 
so apparatus), and “Velam,” and Velar ceil- 
: I am afraid that the conductors of the 

Dictionary *— which, by the bye, might more 
Properly have assumed the title of Encyclopedia 
—either have miscalculated their advance in the 
Work, or else now intend to contract their original 
plan, These remarks are not made in invidious- 
ness, or with the slightest intention of depreciating 
the work. On the contrary, I think it deserves 
all encouragement, and is one that ought to find 
4 place in every well-appointed library ; where- 





fever for half-a-crown ? 

On every side you must admit we are nota 
nation of artists. Look at our farm-houses 
and mills; our parsonages and houses ; our cotta- 
ges and shops! Admitting their ugliness, you 
naturally inquire why a professional man of 
taste is not employed? The reply I will give, 
fearless of contradiction, is that landlords con- 
sider even 5 per cent. a too high fee! 1 
therefore maintain, if you wish to raise your 
architects’ fees in prospect, you must at present 
| give a taste for art; you must put it in the 
| power of the country squire or parson to ob- 
‘tain a good plan and specification for a stipulated 
'gum from an architect ; and by degrees you may 
' rest assured taste will progress, and you will have 
‘little need to draw out one code of fees to meet 
every circumstance. The present system of land- 
Owners, parsons, and yeomen, is to rush to un- 
principled builders, who kidnap architects’ labours; 
or to land agents, or amateurs who go on flound- 
ering in their ‘‘Carpenter’s Gothic.” Improve 
| this by placing art in their power, and it will 
grow and bring forth fruit far more plentifully 
than the Draconic laws you have passed. 

A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER. 











ROADS AND DOINGS IN KENSINGTON. 


Srr,—The roads to the Exhibition and the 
state of Kensington parish call for comment. In 
| February last the rulers of that royal and rich 
' district published a report, stating their inability 
| to give any further access to the south-east; and, 

practically, they have given none. The whole of 
| Bayswater and Notting-bill, on the north, and 
Kensington itself, from Holland House to Ken- 
sington Gore turnpike, have no access through 
'the south side of the High-street, Kensington! 
| It is true there are streets on the south side—six 
or eight; but they terminate in a cul-de-sac, or 
 carriage-traffic is stopped by posts. There are 
streets from Kensington Church running south to 
the Exhibition, all so stopped. On the other side 
of the Exhibition, they have had to appeal toa 
charitable subscription to widen Brompton-road ; 
and what sort of work has been there accom- 
plished,—or, rather, has not yet been accom- 
plished,—the public press has testified. The 
nuisance, and ¢legal trespassing, on the public 
footway, of costermongers’ stalls at the upper end, 
near Albert Gate, has not been interfered with, 
and remains to narrow the bottle and form its 














neck, Reverting to the western side, the access} 





to Gloucester-road is stopped up by posts, to pro- 
tect a supposed turnpike profit created in 1790, 
when it was a green lane, and the present new 
streets were gardens! Do the advocates of local 
management expect that the general public will 
permit their non-progress—their neglect of the 
public interest—much longer ? 

The royal and rich parish of Kensington at this 
moment tolerates a batch of filthy dens, called 
“An Irish Colony,” in its High-street. It will 
not build some new dwellings for the poor, or open 
the bottom of streets, which would ventilate 
neighbourhoods. At the bottom of Kensington- 
square are streets with the old-fashioned pumps to 
some of the houses, and very little water, if any, 
to wash out the drains ; with donkeys, horses, and 
fowls kept in bits of yards of 6 or 8 feet square, 
breeding fevers and sickness all round! Yet no 
inspector of nuisances mitigates the dangers! 

Nasu. 








Books Receibed. 


Specimens of Medieval Architecture, chiefly 
selected from Examples of the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries in France and Italy. 
Drawn by W. Epzn NesrFierp, Architect. 
London: Day & Son, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 1862. 


THE preface says, the volume “ simply pretends to 
be a collection of sketches, made during a profes- 
sional tour;” and a very capital set of sketches they 
are; clear, vigorous, and, if we may judge from 
those instances we can test from personal know- 
ledge, not “ cooked ” for effect, but truthful. Over 
much of the same ground the writer worked years 
ago, finding enjoyment in such work, and pleasure 
at every step amongst such buildings. These 
drawings from Amiens, Bayeux, Caen, Chartres, 
Coutances, St. Lo, Rheims, and elsewhere, bring 
back the memory of scampers across country, and 
the little difficulties and discomforts of travel so 
pleasant to talk about afterwards, but now not to 
be met with nearer than the country of the Gorilla 
or the very Far-West. 

“ Off with you!” we say to our young student- 
readers, “on the first opportunity: fill your sketch- 
book and your note-book, and lay up pleasant 
memories: and, if you make good use of your 
time, you may ultimately, as Mr. Nesfield has 
done, add a valuable book to the library of the 
architect and archeologist; but, even should you 
do nothing of the sort, you will still find advan- 
tage from the training, the change, and the fresh 
stock of images laid up. 





Patents for Inventions: Abridgments of the Spe- 
cifications relating to Bricks and Tiles. Printed 
by order of the Commissioners of Patents, 1862. 


Tuis tidy little blue book contains nearly 300 
pages, besides an Introduction, evidently written 
by an architect, in which the history of bricks and 
tiles is briefly reviewed. The volume, we should 
think, must contain abridgments of not far short 
of 1,000 patents relating to bricks and tiles; and 
it is an interesting circumstance to note that the 
very first on the list, dated 1619, is for a tile, 
pipe, and “paving-stone” making machine, 
“graunted to John Etherington, shewing that 
whereas he hath found out ‘ The arte of making a 
certain engine to make and cast clay, of alle sorte 
of earthen pipes for conveyance of water in the 
earth, and also monions and transomes for win- 
dowes, crests for houses, tyles and paving-stones,’ 
his Ma‘ doth hereby graunt unto him sole power, 
for 21 yeares, to make and use the said engines 
for the purposes aforesaid, paying yearlie unto his 
Mati Exchequ', xxvj* viij’’ The next relates 
to the use of peat for the burning of bricks; and 
the third, dated 1632, and granted to Thomas 
Grent, comprises, amongst a variety of inventions, 
including the “moving of ships without wind,” 
also “a buildinge moulde or stone presse, very 
requisite for the building of churches or greate 
houses, by which stone windowes, door cases, 
chimney pieces, &c., are made more speedily with- 
out hewing, cutting, sawing, carveing, or ingrave- 
ing, as alsoe bricks and tiles, more beautifull to the 
eye, and more dureable against foule weather ; 
being as smoothe as glasse on the one side or end, 
with divers colours and workes, as if they were 
carved by skillfull handes and curious workman- 
shippe.” 

This blue book must henceforth be consulted by 
every intending patentee in the brick and tile 
line, to all of whom it is quite indispensable ; and 
if carefully examined it will save many law quar- 
rels and much useless expenditure. 
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Wiscellanen. 


AsHFoRD.—The tenders for the North-street 
improvements were five for the bricklayers’ and 
carpenters’ work, and five for the plumbers’ and 
painters’. The tender of Mr. John Fowler was 
accepted for the one, and the tender of Mrs. 
Richards for the other, these being the lowest. 

DISCOVERY OF A TUNNEL IN LIVERPOOL.— 
While examining an old drain in James’s-street, 
an old tunnel has been found, cut in the solid 
rock, witha pretty regularly formed roadway at 
the bottom, and a well-cut channel along its south 
side to keep it dry. Thesides of the tunnel are 
carefully dressed. Opposite the North and South 
Wales Bank it is 22 feet deep from the surface of 
the street to the bottom, 7 feet wide, and 9 feet 
high, and retains these dimensions for about 80 
yards westward. Opposite the bank, which is 
probably the point of junction of the tunnel with 
the old castle ditch, provision for a gate apparently 
is made. At the end of the 80 yards the dimen- 
sions of the tunnel diminish to 5 feet wide and 
about 64 feet high. It has been traced to the line 
of the Back Goree, where it appears to turn north- 
wards. 

New TEMPERANCE Horet, BEpFoRD.—A new 
Temperance Hotel is in course of erection, near 
the coal station and the works of the Messrs. 
Howard. The accommodation afforded consists 
of coffee-room, news-room, private sitting-room 
and bedrooms, hot or cold baths, lavatories, &c. 
The building will be chiefly of white bricks, with 
ornamentations of stone and coloured bricks. 
Over the entrance the following lines, composed, 
as we are told, by Mr. Usher, who is the architect, 
will be cut in stone :— 

‘‘ Weary traveller, step within ;— 

No temptation here to sin: 

Wholesome viands here are sold ; 

Baths refreshing, hot and cold; 

Tea and coffee, water clear, 

Lemonade and ginger-beer : 

Books and papers too you’! find, 

To cheer and elevate the mind.” 
These lines give us reason to hope that Mr. 
Usher is better as an architect than a poet. 

CHAPTER-HOUSES. — The Parthenon has an 
agreeably-written notice of the proposed restora- 
tion of the Westminster Chapter-house. In the 
course of it the writer says,— The chapter-house 
of a monastery or cathedral formed the Diocesan 
or Conventual Parliament House. These council- 
chambers date back in England as far as the time 
of Archbishop Cuthbert at Canterbury, who built 
a circular baptistery behind the eastern apse of the 
cathedral for the administration of baptism, the 
burial of departed primates, and the tenure of 
local assemblies for judicial trials, formerly held 
in the church. On the Continent the chapter- 
houses, for the most part, are square or oblong 
rooms with wooden roofs, and undistinguished by 
any architectural beauty. In the ninth century 
the east alley of the cloister was used as a chapter- 
house; but in the tenth century we meet with a 
distinct building at Foutenelle. In the eleventh 
century Edward the Confessor erected a round 
and vaulted chapter-house at Westminster. It is 
a remarkable fact that the Benedictines almost 
invariably built polygonal while the Seculars 
erected rectangular chapter-houses. The two ex- 
_ ceptions to the rule are those of Worcester and 
Westminster. From the commencement of the 
thirteenth century we find a polygonal shape 
adopted; a decagon, as at Hereford, St. Paul’s, 
Bridlington, Lichfield, and Lincoln, and at Wor- 
cester, though it is a circle internally ; an octagon 
at Wells, York, Salisbury, and Westminster. At 
Westminster and Wells, and St. Paul’s, it was 
built over a crypt. The dates and diameters of 
these various chapter-houses are as follows :—Lin- 
coln, 1186—1203, 60 feet ; York, completed about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, 57 feet ; 
Wells, 1293—1302, 55 by 42 feet; Lichfield, 
about the year 1240, 44 by 26 feet; Worcester, 
1263—1372, 48 feet; Salisbury, 1263—70, 58 
feet ; Westminster, 1250, 58 feet. Mr. Scott con- 
siders that the polygons of Salisbury, Lincoln, aud 
York were, in each case, inscribed in a circle of 
about 60 feet diameter, measured in the clear of 
the vaulting-shafts. The date of the commence- 
ment of the chamber at Westminster is afforded 
us by Matthew Paris; and, by a roll, dated 1253, 
the year before King Henry III.,in company with 
St. Louis, visited the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, 
then scarcely completed, it is ascertained that the 
windows were finished at that time.” We agree 
with the writer in considering that a good “ oppor- 
tunity has been lost of bringing the subject before 
the public in a business-like and practical manner. 
The whole discussion was vague, and the result 
unsatisfactory.” 





SzwaGxE oF Towns.—The select committee on 
sewage of towns have agreed to the following first 
report :—“1. That careful and exact experiments 
are necessary to elucidate the agricultural value 
of sewage, and the best mode of applying it. 
2. That such experiments have been carried on at 
Rugby by the commission appointed to inquire 
into the best mode of distributing the sewage of 
towns, and applying it to beneficial and profitable 
use. 3. That it is desirable that these experiments 
shall be continued during the present year.” 

Raitway TRAFFIC IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
It is stated as a remarkable fact that, while 
English railway traffic is experiencing a consider- 
able decline, the receipts of the French systems 
are advancing at the rate of 20,000/. per week. 
The increase of mileage in England is only some 
250 miles, while in France it is about 350 miles ; 
but the odd 100 miles will hardly present an ex- 
planation of a variation of traffic to the extent of 
at least 40,0007. per week. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that France was behind England 
in the extension of railways, and may be said to 
be only now developing its railway traffic as Eng- 
land was doing years ago. 

NEws FROM GUERNSEY.—An alabaster baptis- 
mal font has been presented to St. Paul’s Chapel 
by Mr. Hughes. The height of it, when placed 
upon a marble stand, will be about 3 feet. The 
shaft represents three pelicans. The basin is sur- 
rounded with a border of vine leaves and grapes. 
The new drinking fountain at the east end of 
the town church has been fitted with two granite 
basins, the work of the Messrs. Bisson,granite sculp- 
tors. The bronze central piece has been cast in the 
island, and the whole of the fittings (except the 
cups) are of native workmanship. Iron railings, 
similar in design to those of the church, are fitted 
on either side of the shaft.——The unfortunate 
Channel Telegraph-office has been closed.——A 
bathing dock has been formed in a retired situa- 
tion at the Terres. A great portion of the mate- 
rial employed, according to the Comet, isthe stone 
formerly used in the pavevent of the old south 
pier promenade. The plan is that of Mr. Le 
Messurier, the resident engineer of the harbour 
works. 


MonvuMeEntTat.— The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
M.P., recently received a numerous and distin- 
guished company at his residence, 2, Pall Mall 
East, to hear from the Rev. Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, 
of Geneva, a proposal to celebrate the tercentenary 
of Calvin’s death, by erecting a public memorial 
in Geneva, towards which all the Evangelical 
churches of Christendom might unite in con- 
tributing. In reply to questions, Mr. Kinnaird 
said that 10,0007. were expected from England ; 
and, as he saw Mr. Thurlow Weed there, he hoped 
that gentleman would take a message back with 
him to America, that great exertion would be 
looked for there. Mr. Weed said he would gladly 
take the message. A provisional committee was 
then appointed, including the Earl of Shaftesbury 
as president. The Maitland Makgill Crichton 
Monument at Cupar has just been completed. It 
stands to the south of the railway station. The 
pedestal is 19 feet high, and the statue, including 
the block upon which it immediately rests, is 
9 feet, making the whole a height of 28 feet. The 
figure represents the original as standing in the 
attitude of addressing an audience. The sculptor 
was Mr. John Howie, of Edinburgh. 

VENTILATION.—Sir,—Till recently, very little 
attention has been paid to the necessity of pure 
air for the preservation of our health and strength ; 
and I have heard an architect say that he really 
understood very little about ventilation, and 
should be happy to receive any information on 
the subject. It is a sine qua non that air should 
be admitted from the lower part of a room, with- 
out creating a draught, and that there should be 
suitable openings at the upper part. One of the 
best-ventilated sleeping-rooms I have seen is at 
the Roman Catholic School in Clarendon-square, 
St. Pancras. It was done under the instructions 
of Dr. Arnott, and the plan is extremely simple. 
There is a sort of wooden trough under the centre 
of the fioor, with an opening in the outer walls to 
admit the air. There are holes in the floor over 
this trough at about 6 feet apart, with the com- 
mon brass circular coverings (ventilating slides), 
which admit more or less air, as required. These, 
being in the centre of the room, do not cause the 
least annoyance to the children in the beds; and 
the physician to the school, Dr. J. H. Browne, 
who kindly showed me the apartments, informed 
me that the bedrooms were at all times free from 
any unpleasant odour or sense of closeness.—T.E. B. 


[*.* What mode of egress for the vitiated air is 








DIscovERY OF A MEDIZVAL KEy,.—An ancient 
key has just been dug up on the site of the once 
famous Priory of St. Denys, close to the Ports. 
wood station of the South-Western Railway, It 
is a bronze key, about 2 inches long: the stem ig 
solid, and tapers towards the end, the wards 
forming the letter H. The door-keys found among 
the ruins of St. Denys, being of iron, are much 
corroded with rust. Mr. Skelton, the architect, 
who has purchased the ruins, preserves the relics, 
The coffins, some years ago, were cleared of the 
bones and skulls of priors and monks, and used as 
hogs’ troughs by a neighbouring farmer. 
LONGEVITY aT EASTBOURNE. — A statement, 
compiled from the parochial registers, indicative 
of the longevity of Eastbourne, is given by the 
Surrey Standard, on the authority of a corre. 
spondent. From this statement it would appear, 
that of all the 787 persons who were buried during 
the ten years preceding the last census at East. 
bourne (including infants), 238, or about 30} per 
cent., attained the age of 60; 176, or about 22} per 
cent., attained the age of 70; and 79, or about 10 
per cent., attained the age of 80. The rapid en- 
largement of Eustbourne makes it difficult to 
institute any just comparison between the morta. 
lity of this and other places ; but it is confidently 
asserted that, upon an average of years, the deaths 
have not amounted to fifteen in a thousand, that 
is to say, not to 1} per cent. of the population. 
THE GREAT FRIENDLY SocrEeties.—The Man- 
chester Unity of Odd Fellows and the Ancient 
Order of Foresters have now published their “ Di- 
rectories” for the present year; and it appears 
from them that the increase of each society in the 
past two years has been considerable. Thus,— 











Odd Fellows. Foresters. 

1860. 1862. 1860. 1862. 

Englan@....... 267,394 203,247 — 159,838 195,287 
Wales.......s06 23,011 23,191 — 5,661 7,426 
Scotland........ 3,277 3,779 — 825 1,036 
Treland ........ 1,013 1,057 — 164 323 
Abroad ........ 10,566 13,871 — 2,088 3,861 
Wotal xssss% 305,261 335,145 — 168,576 207,933 


The number of Odd Fellows’ lodges is 3,429, show- 
ing an average of ninety-seven members to each ; 
and Foresters’ courts, 2,626; average, seventy- 
nine to each. The saved surplus capital of both 
societies is estimated at about 2,500,000/.; the 
Savings Banks holding upwards ot 70,000/.; the 
remainder being invested in the Public Stocks. 

HanpswortH BripgE Cuarity: MIDDLE 
Scnoors.—The schools erected under the authority 
of the Court of Chancery by the trustees of the 
above charity, and situate in Grove-lane, Hands- 
worth, are now completed. The buildings occupy 
a site purchased at the cost of 1,000/., and consist 
of a school-room, 65 feet by 30 feet; two class- 
rooms, each 20 feet by 18 feet; a committee-room 
of the same dimensions ; a lavatory, 20 feet by 16 
feet, and a lobby. There is a small gallery looking 
into the large room. The arrangement of the 
ground-plan is simple: the school-room occupies 
the centre, being flanked on the south-west by the 
two class-rooms, and on the east aud north by the 
entrance-door, committee-room, and lavatory. The 
end rooms project beyond the line of the main 
portion of the building, and the returns are re- 
lieved by gables and lofty chimneys. The build- 
ing has been erected from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Bidlake, of Wolver- 
hampton, by Mr. Burkitt, of the same town, at a 
cost, including gas-fittings, desks, lodge-keeper's 
residence, and boundary walls to the playground, 
of about 2,3002. 

ARSENICAL PapERHaNGINGs.—An old corre- 
spondent, Mr. A. Dembinsky, analytical chemist, 
says:—* Your article ‘On Green Paperhangings 
(p. 336) refers to a similar case of arsenial ag 
ing as I have had occasion to investigate In Gi 
ferent artificial flower manufactories 10 inate. 
and principally that which occurred in Ju 
street, City-road. Since that time I have _— 
it my peculiar study to apply all known anti 7 : 
to prevent, to expel, to suspend, to neutralize, 
and to cure this kind of poisoning; and rae 
conscientiously recommend for this purpose t _ 
antidotes which have been sold and tried oat r. 
Duncombe, 15, Grove-lane, Hackney, after ‘i y 
had been submitted to my repeated analy _ 
researches, and accordingly patented. Some _ 
hanging and paperstaining manufacturers : 
insinuated the belief that, if the arsenial coe 
colour ‘is fixed by the usual mordant, they = : 
the volatile miasma; which erroneous theory, how 
ever, causes a greater and more permanent pags 
as the mordant, containing animal a oy 7 
liable to a fermentative putrefaction. berth , 
covery of a beautiful green, made of ere i 
aniline and petric acid, digested in Oe ati- 
naphtha, provides a perfect and harmless su 
tute for the arsenial green colour. 
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{Tas New BANFFSHIRE AsytuM.—The plans 
given in by Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Elgin, for this 
pailding, have been selected by the General Board 
of Lunacy. The Local Lunacy Board have instructed 
their clerk to get from Messrs. Reid a detailed 
estimate of the expense of the building, and to 
forward this, with the plans and specifications, to 
the General Board for their approval 3; and, when 
this was obtained, to advertise for tenders for the 
execution of the works. 

A “Bo@HEaD MINERAL” IN America.—In 
the neighbourhood of Cairo, on the North-Western 
Railway of America, the discovery has been made 
of a so-called “coal,” which seems to resemble that 
of Mr. Gillespie, of Torbanehill, as to which there 
has been so much litigation. Placed on a plate 
of hot iron it melts like sealing-wax and runs. It 
has been termed crystallized mineral oil. By 
simple fusion some 750 litres of mineral oil are 
obtained from every ton of the “coal.” 

Toe GuasGow ASSOCIATION FOR ESTABLISH- 
we Lopcine Hovsrs.— This Association has 
just held its annual meeting. The report con- 

tulates the subscribers on the circumstance 
that, notwithstanding the badness of trade, the 
Society still holds its own. The total of lodgers 
in all their houses for the year has been 127,491; 
and, taking the totals for the three previous years, 
we find for 1859, 90,696; 1860, 108,870; 1861, 
129,651; 1862, 127,491; showing, however, a 
decrease for this year of 2,160, as compared with 
the last year. The income, including rents, 
amounts to 1,892/. 6s. 7d. The income from all 
the homes this year amounts to 1,592/. 6s. 7d.; 
the expenditure, including interest, to 1,585/. 16s. 
The income for the three previous years respec- 
tively was—for 1859, 1,1877. 11s. 5d.; for 1860, 
1,4137. 15s, 7d.; and for 1861, 1,589/. 11s. 5d. 
Arrangements have been made by which the in- 
mates are supplied with uncooked provisions by 
the superintendent. The lodgers avail themselves 
of it freely. a 

THe Rattway BripgE ar KEApDBY, ISLE OF 
AXHOLME.—The erection of the new railway 
bridge at Keadby (says the Doncaster Gazette) 
was impeded by the removal of some cylinders on 
the western side of the river by the impetuous 
tides of a fortnight since; and the first of the 
second series on the same side, with the outworks, 
have been driven out of their position by a coal- 
laden keel. The vessel immediatcly sank, but 
fortunately no one sustained injury. A steam- 
engine is used on the western side in raising the 
water out of the cylinders; but it springs nearly 
as fast as it is ejected. The cylinders are already 
sunk nearly thirty feet below the bed of the river, 
but as yet no more solid foundation than sand has 
been reached. Until this has been effected, and 
the cylinders are filled with concrete, so as to 
form the permanent pillars, mariners require to 
use caution and skill in passing through the 
openings. Several hands are employed in bolting 
together and sinking the cylinders, as well as 
masons in preparing the stone for the approaches. 
Altogether the works are progressing favourably. 

Stoyz, &c., FROM THE ForEst or DEAN: 
INTERNATIONAL ExHIBiTioN.—The Commission- 
ers of her Mujesty’s Woods and Forests have 
formed a collection of the coal and iron ore, stone, 
pottery, &c., from the Forest of Dean, and placed 
itin the Exhibition, uhder the management of Mr. 
Grantham: it is in the eastern annexe. Two 
large blocks of coals are exhibited by the Park 
Eud Coal Company of the Park End high delf and 
smith coals; a specimen of the rocky coal-seam, 
by Mr. Henry Crawshay; and of the Yorkley 
seam, by the Bristol aud Forest of Dean Coal 
Company 3 also a large block, of two and a quar- 
ter tons in weight, of black brush iron ore, and of 
smithy ore, by Mr. Henry Crawshay ; and from 

igpool mines, by Mr. William Allaway several 
Specimens of smithy ore, and some purple ore. 
Trotter, Thomas, & Co. have sent a Dorie column 
of one stone, 12 feet in height, placed on a pedes- 
tal; and Mr. Hall, of Coleford, exhibits a fine 
stone, of three tons weight, with her Majesty’s 
Monogram and crown carved upon it. Mr. Ter- 
Tett exhibits bricks, pi pes, and clay, from his works 
at Coleford. Some specimens of stone built into 
4 wall, from the eastern side of the Forest, com- 
Posed of red, silver grey, and grey colours, as a 
Contrast, is also placed in the collection. It fairly 
represents the large resources of industry which 
exist in the Forest; and as railway communica- 
~ has very much improved, and will afford 
acilities for the transport of the minerals, it is 
oped that this exhibition will be the means of 
i becoming better known, and of their being 
aaa © = advantage of the labouring 

1011 0 istri »j ; 
sige re inci and the increase of the 








PREVENTION AND CURE OF THE “ PAINTER’S 
Coxic.”—So many deaths arising, annually, from 
the above disease, I am tempted to ask you to 
give insertion to the following extremely simple 
preventive and remedy. Painters, when at work, 
cannot eat too much dump sugar. It neutralizes 
the poison of the lead. They should allow it to 
dissolve gradually in the mouth. The hands 
should be washed in sugared water.—Jas. BRUCE. 

VavuLtTED Roors.—I have read with interest 
the notice taken of ‘vaulted roofs,’ May 10th, 
p. 338, and enter largely into the views there ex- 
pressed by the writer, “C. E.” If he will take 
the trouble to look back to the Builder of the 
4th May, 1861, he will see a review, by the editor, 
of a building in which vaulted roofs are introduced 
as a fire-proof division between a large surface of 
stabling below, and workshops above in which is 
lodged a large quantity of combustible material. 
In the same journal, of the 24th of August last, he 
will see the subject practically treated, with refer- 
ence to the lamentable destruction of property in 
Tooley-street in June last. I feel assured that 
this principle of brick or stone arches, without the 
use of metal, might be carried out with great ad- 
vantage in warehouses and public buildings from 
basement to roof.—F., H. G. 

St. THomas’s Hospitat.—On Tuesday last the 
adjourned special meeting of the governors was 
held at the Hospital, London Bridge. The report 
of the grand committee on the question of securing 
accommodation until the rebuilding of the Hospi- 
tal having been read, a long discussion ensued. 
Resolutions were passed empowering the grand 
committee to take all necessary measures for 
securing without delay accommodation for the in- 
patients and out-patients in such place or places 
as they may deem suitable; also for the accommo- 
dation of the officers and servants, who will be 
displaced in July; and for the removal of the 
museum and library, and further authorizing the 
committee to take the necessary steps to erect 
such building as may be required for the recep- 
tion and accommodation of urgent cases, and for 
dispensary business, at a cost not exceeding 
15,0007. 

Roman CatuHotic ScHoors aT GLENLIVAT.— 
The new schools in connexion with the Roman 
Catholic Church at Chapeltown, Glenlivat, have 
been formally opened. ‘The site is close tothe old 
school, and in the immediate vicinity of the chapel. 
Mr. Todd, of Pitglassie, architect to the Duke 
of Richmond, prepared the plan of the schools, 
which was at once accepted; and the successful 
contractor for the building was Mr. James 
Cameron. The stones—grey granite—were carted 
by the farmers in the district from quarries in the 
neighbouring hills, and inaccessible by roads. The 
edifice is made according to Government require- 
ment, Above the entrance-porch there is a belfry ; 
and at either end of the house are crosses, cut in 
stone. - It is divided into two school-rooms,—one 
for girls and the other for boys. Each of them is 
about 40 feet in length, and 18} feet in breadth ; 
and the height is about 13 feet to the spring of 
the ceiling ; one side of the rooms being raised to 
form a gallery. An extensive playground round 
the school is being inclosed with a stone wall. 
The cost of the schools is above 300/., almost the 
whole of which has been subscribed by the con- 
gregation. 

THE Lonpon Labourers’ DWELLinGs Society. 
In their first report, just issued, the managing 
shareholders say :—‘‘ The unusual success that had 
attended the management and operations of the 
Hastings Cottage Improvement Society had made 
many persons anxious to try the same experiment 
in other towns, and especially in the metropolis, 
the chief peculiarities with respect to the Hastings 
Society being—1. The almost total absence of pre- 
liminary expenses in the formation of the company, 
and the economy of its management. 2. The 
confining its operations in the first instance to the 
renovation of existing houses, instead of the erec- 
tion of new ones. 3. The greater amount of per- 
sonal care and superintendence exercised towards 
the tenants. Accordingly, when a suitable pro- 
perty was offered in the parish of St. George-in- 
the-East, some of the shareholders of the Hastings 
Society determined to become the purchasers.” A 
block of leasehold property was thus purchased in 
Old Gravel-lane, Calvert-street, and York-place, 
consisting of twenty-six houses with some other 
premises. The capital of the society amounts to 
3,400/., divided into thirty-four shares of 100/. 
each, all paid up and expended. The rents have 
been paid with quite as much punctuality as could 
fairly have been expected, and a balance struck 
sufficient to pay 5 per cent. The shareholders are 
satisfied with their progress, which has far ex- 





ceeded what they expected in the outset. 





“ CounTENAY v. LANDER AND BzEDELIS.”— 
We have received a copy of the award in this 
matter, and are very glad to find that it is wholly 
in favour of the defendants, and that the Rev. A. 
L. Courtenay is to pay the costs of both sides. 
As an entire exoneration of two members of the 
profession from very damaging charges, this re- 
sult must give great satisfaction to our readers. 


Copyrigut 1x Works or Art Bit1.—The 
Copyright Biil in Works of Art, introduced by the 
Government, provides, as amended in committee 
of the House of Commons, that the author of every 
painting, drawing, and photograph, executed in 
the British dominions, shall henceforth have the 
exclusive right to such production for the term of 
his life and seven years thereafter. This exclusive 
right, however, is not to prevent the representa- 
tion of the same scene or object in other works, 
The penalty for each infringement is to be a sum 
not exceeding 10/., and the forfeiture of the 
pirated copy. Architects are altogether ignored, 
and their works left for pillage. 

Royat Asytum or St. Ann’s Socrery.—The 
council announce that Mr. S. C. Hall, F.S.A., has 
kindly consented to deliver his lecture on Illus- 
trious Literary Men and Women of the Age, in aid 
of the funds of this charity, at thé Hanover- 
square Rooms, on this Saturday, at three o’clock. 
The object is a good one, and we hope many per- 
sons will be present. It has been the good fortune 
of the lecturer to have had personal acquaintance 
with nearly all the literary celebrities of the 
epoch; and it cannot but interest readers of the 
famous books of so many “ great men and women 
of the age,” to hear the writers described by one 
who has known them. We have before now said 
that it is one of the most interesting lectures ever 
listened to. 

CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL.—The Brighton Ga- 
zette says: —“On Friday last the restoration 
committee met at the council-chamber, Chichester, 
to open tenders for the completion of the work. 
The following tenders were opened—Mr. Fabian, 
Brighton, 51,668/.; Messrs. Smith & Co., London, 
48,657/.; Mr. Bushby, Littlehampton, 44,8991. ; 
Mr. Thompson, 39,661/.; Mr. Beanland, Halifax, 
37,8461. ‘The tender of Mr. Beanland, the lowest 
in amount, has been accepted. The contract is 
divided into five sections, and, we hear, has 
been made in this manner to suit the amount of 
subscription. 

HanpeEu Festivat.—The great full rehearsal 
at the Crystal Palace, under Mr. Costa, will take 
place on Saturday, 21st June. The choruses in 
the first part of the rehearsal will comprise those 
known as single choruses: the second part (which 
is expected to commence about two o’clock) will 
consist of double choruses from ‘“ Deborah,” 
“Solomon,” and “Israel in Egypt.” Several in- 
teresting acoustical experiments have lately been 
made to test the effect of the new roof thrown 
over the orchestra. These have been attended 
with marked success. Single voices and instru- 
ments have been heard at the extreme end of the 
central transept with as much distinctness as in a 
small concert-room. In one instance a conversa- 
tion was kept up with a little child placed at the 
back of the orchestra with perfect ease. The 
great fountains will be played one hour after the 
conclusion of the rehearsal. 

Tue SraveE oF THE THAMES.—A deputation 
to present a memorial concerning the regulation 
and purification of the Thames waters had an in- 
terview with Secretary Sir George Grey on Tuesday 
last, at the Home-oflice. The deputation con- 
sisted of the Wake of Marlborough, Mr. J. H. 
Langston, M.P., the Mayor of Oxford, Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, Dr. Arnott, F.R.S., W. Ackworth, 
Vicar of Plumstead, Dr. Duudas Thomson, F.R.S., 
Dr. Ackland, F.R.S., aud several others, The 
memorial stated that the area of the Thames and 
its tributaries may be computed to contain 6,000 
square miles, and no systematic provision has as 
yet been made either for regulating the several 
branches of the waters in the Thames basin on a 
common plan, or for deterring the towns on the 
several parts of it from casting their sewage into 
the streams; and many towns situate above the 
metropolis, viz., Richmond, Staines, Windsor, 
Maidenhead, Henley, Reading, and Oxford, do so 
cast in the whole or parts of their sewage. The 
memorialists solicit the Government to issue a 
commission of inquiry, or to cause full inquiry to 
be made in such way as they may see fit, into the 
condition of the Thames and its tributaries (the 
immediate district of the metropolis being excepted 
from such inquiry, as already under special juris- 
diction) ; to inquire what defects exist; and to 
report what remedies can be applied to such 
detects. 
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THe ALBERT MEMORIAL FOR HaAsTINGs AND 
St. Lronarps.—At the meeting on Monday last, 
the design of Mr, Edward A. Heffer, of St. Bride’s- 
street, Liverpool, for a memorial to the late Prince 
Albert, was adopted. The memorial will consist of 
a clock-tower 65 feet high, the design being of the 
late period of Gothic architecture. The work is 
estimated to cost not more than 500/., and 3507. 
have already been subscribed. 

THE BrieHron anpD Hove DratnaGe.—The 
surveyor’s report on the drainage question, which 
had come before the Works Committee, was con- 
sidered at a receut meeting of the town-council. 
The surveyor’s report as to the proposed outfall 
for the drainage of the Brunswick-square and 
Terrace district contained the following : — 
‘* Looked at in any other light than as a temporary 
measure, the outfall proposed by the commissioners 
is open to the objection that it is not sufficiently 
extended to take the sewage into deep water, and 
that it will stand up above the line of beach, and 
be exposed to view. The outfall belonging to the 
corporation, opposite Western-street, is equally 
objectionable in these particulars; and it appears 
to me that the present would be a suitable time, 
if the two districts can unite, for them to join in 
a common *outfall at the boundary, which should 
be entirely buried in the beach and extended so 
far into deep water and the current of the tide, 
as to effectually disperse and deodorise the sewage.” 
This he believed might be effectually done at a 
cost of from 3,000/. to 4,000/. for each district, 
and the work finished within the present year. 

METROPOLITAN Rattway.— At the Sheriff’s 
Court, Red Lion-square, on Saturday, before the 
Hon. Mr. Denman, Q.C., as assesgor, and a special 
jury, a compensation case, which occupied three 
hours, was tried. Mr. Daniel, the owner of a 
house, 15, Guildford-place, Bagnigge-wells-road, 
claimed 4017. for the property ; and evidence was 
given that it was worth 4237. On the other side 
evidence was given to show that it was only worth 
$25/., and that sum had been paid into court by 
the Metropolitan Railway Company. Mr. Serjeant 
Parry, with Mr. J. E, Palmer, was for the claimant, 
and Mr. Lloyd, Q.C., with Mr. Hollway, appeared 
for the company. After a lengthened investiga- 
tion, the jury assessed the compensation at 34/7/., 
being beyond the offer made by the company. 
This does not sound like very good management 
on the part of the company. 

EarRL GRANVILLE’s Fete at Cuiswick.—On 
Saturday, the 31st ult., Earl Granville gave an 
afternoon féte at the Duke of Devonshire’s villa, 
at Chiswick, The guests, to the number of 
2,000, included many who have taken part in 
the arrangement of the International Exhibition, 
the foreign jurors and commissioners, as well as a 
large proportion of the aristocracy. The invita- 
tion was “to meet their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge.” The house contains, as 
most of our readers probably know, some excellent 
pictures, enamels, and other works of art. The 
royal commissioners, as a body, have issued invi- 
tations to meet the same members of the Royal 
Family, at the South Kensington Museum, on 
this Friday, the 6th inst. 

Hastings CorraGe-IMPROVEMENT SocreTy.— 
The tenth half-yearly report of this Society has 
been issued. It informs the shareholders that the 
Society has continued to increase during the past 
six months, though not quite so rapidly as in for- 
mer years. The number of their houses now 
amounts to about 137, and the number of their 
tenants to about 159. The most important part 
of the operations of the Society during the past 
half-year has been the comp!etion of four new cot- 
tages on the north side of Crown-lane. They are 
plain, substantial honses, built of brick, contain- 
ing five rooms each, and constracted on the basis 
of a plan kindly furnished to the Society by Mr. 
Henry Roberts. The rent is 6s. per week. The 
Society’s capital has increased during the six 
months from 16,0007. to 17,C00/., and the number 
of shareholders from seventy-four to seventy- 
seven. The average amount of the gross rents 
received during the past six half-years has been 
at the annual rate of 1054 per cent., and the net 
rents have been at the rate of 6 69 per cent. The 
Society’s average total income has been at the 
annual rate of 12°34 per cent. on the paid-up capi- 
tal, and the net income has been at the annual 
rate of 6.95 per cent., out of which sum the share- 
holders have received until the present half-year a 
dividend of 62. per share, clear of income tax 
(which is paid on the gross rental by the Society), 
and the remainder has been added to the Reserve 

Fund, which now amounts to 4517. odd. 





Oxrorp Worxkovusz.—At a special meeting 
of the Board of Guardians recently, the report of 
the Building Committee was considered. The 
report stated that the Poor Law Board had ex- 
pressed their sanction of the plans, and requested 
that they might be returned, in order that the 
seal might be affixed. There were some addi- 
tional works not included in the instructions to 
architects which might have to be executed here- 
after. The committee had considered a proposal 
made by Mr. Alderman Browning, that the quan- 
tities be taken out by a person nominated by the 
Board; but the committee referred this question 
to the Board. The committee expressed its desire 
that power be given to insert notices for tenders, 
approve drafts of contracts, print specifications, 
open and report on tenders sent, in and appoint 
a clerk of the works at a proper time, subject to 
the approval of the Board. The report was 
adopted; and it was then moved “That the 
Building Committee be directed to appoint a 
competent person to take out the quantities for 
the new workhouse.” This, however, was rejected 
by 16 votes to 3. 

Ayorent Barus.—On the left bank of the 
Ranee, near Caulnes, in the department of Cdtes 
du Nord, Brittany, the remains of some ancient 
baths have been brought to light by workmen 
engaged in constructing a line of railway between 
that place and Brest. They have been partly un- 
covered under the direction of Mr. Bourbier, who 
superintends some works of the railway in the 
neighbourhood of Caulnes. A platform of cement, 
from 30 to 40 centimétres (12 to 15 inches) in 
thickness, is surrounded by walls of considerable 
strength, overlaid in the interior by a thick coat- 
ing of cement. The south wall is pierced by a 
conduit of peculiar form, leading to another con- 
duit by which water was directed into a channel 
60 centimétres in width. This channel unites to- 
wards the west with an opening, vaulted with 
tiles, which extends under the principal platform 
to the east wall; and at the entrance is a slab of 
granite. The principal conduit, built of bricks 
and cement, is connected with small concave cells, 
lined with cement. Further on are two places, 
also of Roman cement, walled round, and paved 
with tiles. Mr. Bourbier has discovered a brick 
60 centimétres long, 30 wide, and 20 in thick- 
ness; sundry fragments of pottery; a mosaic in 
white marble; and human bones. A brass coin of 
Antonius Pius, found in a neighbouring field into 
which the ruins extend, is a sign of Roman occu- 
pation. 








TENDERS. 


For three houses in Commercial-street, Shoreditch. 
Mr. Cates, architect :— 


ee eee ta ae 
WOO0G oc v0ve ecvcee peasebaseee Laer «e -O 
Chapman ......... eccccccccce 2,050 0 0 
ABHABY... cccccccevevccceccocsce 1,997 0 @ 
MASTS «oc veveee ee eed cacere tows 1,870 0 0 
WOOL. ca vnuesenee eccceveee cose 3,866 @ 0 
FRenshew ..ccccscccccccccoce - 1,827 0 0 
Huggett......+0. vee evcveee wre ae ey s@ 
TEM re scssceveisenvasvvecens E4606" 0.40 
ROY oi on'swictocecess sosasens” 4600, OO 
PAOIBENG . vccsccsces @ cccccccees 1,707 0 8 
Hovengell....... wcercccce eoee 1,795 0 0 
EVANS 200 ccvcce oveweccces cooee 1,793: 0 0 
Blackman oe.eceees sereenenebe 1,785 0 0 
_ LOPS piaxs erie 1,770 0 0 
James & Ashton ..... eneeenion 1,743 0 0 
Raby ..ccccce ee rvcececocevene 1,729 0 0 
NOPMAD .crccccccccesccce-coee 1,427 0 O 
Sharpington & Cole ........0. 1,555 0 0! 





For the West Kent Infirmary, Maidstone; being for 
alterations and new wing. Mr. Henry Blandford, archi- 
tect :— 


Grinstead & Bridge .......... £41,820 0 0 
Sutton & Vaughan......... ose 0447-00 
Anscomb ..... saaiaah archer in seh ee - 3,404 0 0 
Clements & Wallis .........00. 3,386 0 0 
i eee occ cccececcccccce 3,382 0 0 
CHAMBElrS occcccccerccoseee eee 8,840 0 0 
Naylar (accepted) ......sesee 3,293 0 0 


Messrs. Grinstead & Bridge made an error in casting. 





The tender of Mr. James Rivett, of Stratford, has been 
accepted for the erection of infant school and teacher’s 
residence at Upper Clapton. 





For works at Abney Chapel and schools. Mr. John 
Tarring, architect: — 


Woodward..... a eabee Ree Senate £1,611 0 0 
SOE Sak ss sesnceg¥¥eop-oee eoe 1,889 0 0 
eee SET Ee verve vereesre 1,577 0 0 
Dove (Brothers) ......ceeeceee. 1,497 0 0 
TICMONGS, ..n3 vecnen c0ns-cecece se? ere ae 6 
BRUNASTS 2. 000 --cccccscovecs 1,428 18 0 





For building a new south aisle to St. Lawrence’s 
Church, and for new schools, at Wormley, Herts. Mr. 
Joseph Clarke, architect :— 


Church. Schools. 
Se eee £848 0 0 £928 17 6 
eee « 721 0 0 1,121 0 0 
i Ee Cee 660 0 0 .,.. 1,080 0 0 
Dickinson ...... 656° OO? 5.65 0 * XO 
SS SR ee ees 651 0 0 1,075 0 0 
Bowley (Brothers) 646 0 0 .... 1,050 0 0 
7 ee (no tender) .... 890 0 0 
OMNES S62 HG’ SO 40> HS” 6-8 





— 
For rebuilding a portion of the tower and Spire of 


North Kilworth Church, Leicestershire. 

Clarke, architect :— , Mr. Joseph 
BPOMWICN. . 60. ceccccccccecccese €614 0 9 
Bowley (Brothers) .............. 570 0 0 
DWeeseserseneecccceceens . 385 0 9 
ROMRN <6 Gia) orsie aye :dih, skelbihaue simicieigb oie aiale 370 0 0 





For new house for the manager of the gas- 
Sherborne, Dorset :— &as-works at 


CLOAG, 2. ccecicsesse oc etececoeene £535 0 9 
EEN, coscccvsern vice sevcgseees 515 0 9 
Down (accepted)....... otweeule dee 406 0 0 
GODT oe eo teneccckvevs deseeces 389 0 0 





For the erection of girls’ and boys’ new national schools 
and class-rooms for the district parish of St. Paul, sling. 
ton. Messrs. H. & J. D. Mathews, architects, Quanti. 
ties supplied :— 


FOUPACTES ...00000s00e Soceeees £1,215 0 0 
on, Re re 1,150 0 0 
REMSCP.. 000 vsevrcvvversevece 1,120 0 0 
FOX .ccevce occee evees 990 0 0 
i rn ne ere 989 0 0 
WE ep he Swe s:. cosets oo 0sse% ° 987 0 0 
Hill & Son........ © Of Sowa 6. thas 0 


te) 945 0 
The above includes the value of the old materials of the 
present buildings. 





For two houses in St. Thomas’s-street, for the Gover. 
nors of Guy’s Hospital. Messrs. Newman & Billing 
architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. Enoch :— , 


M. &T. Patrick ..... SP ey £6,468 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .........seese0 6.247 0 0 
BAGO Be CO .ic. 0'o'0 cee 6 e'v'e vive’ 6,200 0 0 
Ashby & Sons ....... vevcccccs £942 0 6 
J a En re 5,893 0 0 
J.J. & F. Coleman....... wcoee O90" OO 





For alterations and additions to house and schools for 
the trustees of John Addey’s Charity Estate, Deptford, 
Kent. wed Joseph Liddiard, architect :— 

T 


Discs scewmrtss ocerveccvcees #1,800 0 0 
DRG iii ncvcccceiwcveeediced eee 1,649 0 0 
Fee Fe COGMAN 6 0:0:0,00-8:00:0,00 1,584 0 0 
is ie SR ea ee 1,565 16 0 
i A ee ere elbeces we 1,539 0 0 
SET cvihs otek veneer ecccccece 1,530 0 0 
WRIGMOMED feo 00:4 0etoe 05a are ee - 41,525 0 0 
George ..cesee svaroe\e aces areenale dia 1,433 0 0 
Soli OOOO seats acre eine 1,420 0 0 
PANG) brs: - id vciedssnceewsedte eee 1,885 © 0 
J. & T. Todd (accepted)........ 1,375 0 0 
PMNROUR S sistoas co oe swab cwmnie's ae 1,355 10 0 





For the erection of stabling, Westbourne-grove West, 
Bayswater. Mr. Wm. Sim, architect :— 


ED gis/s 0000s eureeniaeee ores cece £470 0 0 
Cowland ........ ie ween e sires -. SY 0 6 
eee ee ee 379 0 0 





For a detached villa residence, with conservatory, &c., 
Tunbridge Weils, for Capt. Bingham, R.N. Mr. W. Bond, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Chas. M. Strange :— 





GEORCE «i cwisiaic'cwaele ces Foeeew £1,592 4 0 
POTISOS oocsccvccces cee oo 39601 20 
Mercer & Camfield... 1,550 0 0 
Messrs. Pink......... 1,534 0 0 
WOUREE: 5 ci0cdcsceee ° i Cees 2 
Edwards & Walkling......:.+. 1,428 8 11 





For the restoration of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. Mr. 
Edw. Woodthorpe, architect. Quantities furnished by 
Messrs. Welch & Atkinson :— 

SILABB) 56 c0,c0cescvee copvniowecantdeases 0 o 
Turner & Sons.. ae 2,323 0 0 
TECK ccscusiccwses eee =1,968 0 0 
BHINCE vi vecsicses cctenccdacdee -UOO8 1 Ord 








For warehouse, St. Mary Axe. Mr. T. C. Clarke, archi- 
tect. Quantities furnished by Messrs. Barrett & Jarvis :— 





Axford & Co.....eee0. .. £1,720 0 0 
Patman & Co. ....see0e oh & 
FHIPSE CO, 62000000008 1,663 0 0 
Ashby & Son ....... 1,568 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ... 1,580 0 0 
Turner & Sons....... 1,517 0 0 
Brown & Robinson....... 1,515 0 0 
MOMMIES cc ce sesccvceces 1,460 0 0 





Accepted tenders for a new villa at Benwell Park, for 
Mr. J. E.’Watson, architect:— 


Gibson ......ceseeee meets £1,060 0 0 
Carpentry. 
Downey....cssseees 7‘ aniewouweles £536 0 0 
Slating. 

BBE occ ccc ccccccdesesccvccesicties £84 0 0 
Plumbing. 

Glabohn. ++. +022 -arevsereeres B10 0 0 

astering. 
Wilkinson.... os a ae £156 0 0 
inti: lazing. 
Painting an enue 


Dawson ..--eee pages vawccdenees 


For erecting a lodge at Fortis Green, Muswell Hill, for 


i . F. G. Widdows, architect :-— 
Mr. H. Smith. Mr. F.G an 9% 









pentane tenner et ee 8 
Greenwood ... e- 375 0 : 
JCMS ..cccccccee e. 350 5 ; 
Plowman .....-++% — sivan 
James & Ashton....- 3 


ildi i li-street and cor- 

For rebuilding premises, Great Russe 
ner of Museum-street, for Messrs. Olliff. Mr. Trehearne, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 





socvccces 62,218 0 0 

Coles seveeeaeseeee me +S 
con eee. 8 0 

1,997 0 0 


Bi doe cb dies sevessetee | 
For house, offices, &c., on the Harrow Lands, Dorking. 
Mr. F. J. Dibble, architect :— if Pitate ond 


icks. White Bricks. 
If Red Bricks 1,986 19 8 


Inkpen........€1,913 7 4 8 
Hamblin a eT ne : : 
Lynn & Dadley* 1,809 10 0 1,9 





* Accepted. To be built with red bricks. 


ee a a 


